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PREFACE 


Throughout history, individuals in every 
society have sought to articulate their 
feelings, thoughts, desires, problems, 
and experiences, in both written and 
verbal forms, with the aim of conveying 
them to others. For this reason, poets, 
philosophers, writers, artists, or the 
people themselves have consistently 
sought to articulate the human 
condition in some form. Despite the 
assertion that "there are no unspoken 
words under the sky," it is evident that 
each individual has experienced and 
held unique thoughts and emotions. 
Consequently, a vast array of writings 
has been produced by those who have 
articulated their perspectives on the 
subject from diverse perspectives. This 
book 


researchers who have approached the 


presents the _ insights of 


subject from varying vantage points. 


The structural integrity of literary texts 
is comprised of numerous intertwined 
layers. This is also the case in the 


present study, which consists of literary 


writings. This book represents a journey 
of discovery that extends from the lover 
type in Fuzdli's ghazals to the child 
character in Omer Seyfettin and Sait 
Faik 


determination of some 


stories and even to the 
idioms in 
Hamdullah Hamdi's Ydsuf u Zileyha 
Mesnevi. Despite the differences in their 
content, these subjects, as _ the 
fundamental elements of literature, are 
in fact components of a unified whole, 
complementing each other, albeit 


indirectly. 


The publication of this book is the result 
of the efforts of the researchers who 
participated in our article invitation. We 
would like to thank our authors who 
The 


objective of the articles included in this 


participated in our _ invitation. 


book is to contribute to the 
advancement of studies in the literary 
field by 


perspectives. 


offering a_ variety’ of 


Assoc. Prof. Dr. Semih YESILBAG 
Editor 
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Chapter 1 


Fuzili’s Ghazals In The Context Of States Of Being In Love 
SEMIH YESILBAG! 


Introduction 
Love can be defined as a strong feeling of affection and attachment towards 
another person or object. It is characterised by a sense of complete devotion and 
attachment to one's partner, to the extent that one's identity is shaped by this 
relationship. Such intense attachment is regarded as the epitome of love, whereby the 
object of affection is wholly subsumed by the emotion, and the essence and purpose 
of existence are reflected in this profound bond. (Argunsah et al., 2023, I/p. 275; 
Hakverdioglu, 2012, p. 132; Uludag, 2012, p. 48) The concept of love is understood 
differently by different individuals. The classification of love into two distinct 
categories, namely romantic love and divine love, is arguably the most prevalent 
typology. The distinction between these two types of love pertains to the relationship 
between humans and their Creator, as well as the love humans have for one another. 
The term "love" is not found in the Qur'an. Allah, however, distinguished between 
the love of the believers for Allah and the love of Allah for the believers, stating that 
the former is "a more powerful love." The verse (Bakara, 2/165) is often interpreted 
as an expression of strong love, which is then considered in relation to the concept of 
love. In essence, the concept of love can be considered within the context of the 
essence of existence, the creation, and the love that brought about creation. This is a 
topic that has been extensively explored in classical poetry. In this context, theologians 
offer an interpretation of the source of creation in the words addressed to Allah by the 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), which can be translated as "unknown, hidden, and 


unknown." The following statement, which can be translated into Turkish, is frequently 
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referenced in the literature: "I was created as a treasure, and I desired to be known, 
so I created the people (the world) of which I am a part." The verb "istedim" (I desired) 
and the noun "u'refii" (knowledge) both originate from the same root as the verb 
"muhabbet" (conversation) and the noun "marifat" (recognition). This is why the 
creation of the universe can be described by the concepts of conversation and 
recognition. In accordance with this account, during the period when there was no 
other entity in existence, Allah, sought to be known. Consequently, she was the first 
to manifest in the form of love (taayyUin-i hubbi). The notion of love being at the core 
of creation is a widely held view in the Islamic mystical tradition, particularly in the 
Sufi school of thought. In the absence of any other entity, the truth of Muhammediyye 
was first established. All created beings exist for the sake of this truth and are thus 
subject to it. The fundamental reason for the existence of the universe, its material 
basis and its purpose can be found in this truth. 

It is our contention that the subject of love is the most frequently discussed in 
classical literature. It can be stated with some confidence that the most accomplished 
interpreters and exponents of the concept of love in literature are those who have 
studied the works of Fuziuli (d. 963/1556). The great poet, who is said to have lived in 
Baghdad and its environs, despite being geographically distant from Anatolia, 
nevertheless managed to disseminate his voice across the entire geographical expanse 
of those who could comprehend his poetry. Fuzuli, a poet renowned for his exploration 
of love and adversity, presents a candid and unreserved portrayal of his sentiments on 
the subject of love. In his poetry, he discusses love and expresses his thoughts on the 
subject. While it is possible to examine the poetic works of this author from the 
perspective of the literal meaning of the words used, it is also evident that the deeper 
meanings of the verses are imbued with Islamic invocations and Sufi symbols, which 
evoke a sense of spirituality. He emphasises that the path of the wise person is through 
love. In his view, failing to comprehend love renders one incapable of grasping the 
meaning of life and the purpose of creation. In essence, this can be expressed as 
follows. 


‘Arif ol sevda-y! ‘isk inkarin itme ey hakim 


Kim victid-1 halkdan ancak bu sevdadur garaz (G2. 138/6) 


The Concept of Love and the States of the Lovers in Classical Poetry 

In classical poetry, the concept of love and the roles of the lovers are often 
discussed in poems written by the 'sair' (poet) from the perspective of the 'asik' (lover). 
The poem is composed of verses that reflect the poet's perception of the subject as 
an 'awek', or 'love-sick' individual, encapsulating the poet's perspective on the subject's 
emotions and outlook. Given that humans are adept at discerning their own 
characteristics, it follows that the poet will also be able to portray the beloved in a 
multifaceted manner, encompassing various aspects of their identity. From this 
perspective, it can be argued that the poems in question offer the most detailed insight 
into the emotional states of the poets. The various forms of infatuation described in 
the poetry of different poets exhibit a striking similarity. This can be attributed to the 
influence of a single archetypal figure, which is idealised and serves as a model for the 
other poets. 

States of Love in Fuzili's Ghazals 

Upon examination of Fuztli's divan, it becomes evident that the poet addresses 
the various aspects of the lover in great detail. The couplet sections of Fuzdli's Turkish 
Diwan have been collated in an attempt to identify the various attitudes and behaviours 
associated with the states of love. In his poetry, Fuzdli celebrates love and the various 
forms it can take, as well as the characteristics of the individuals who experience it. As 
will be seen in the following examples, he presents the lover as a multifaceted entity, 
encapsulating a range of traits and nuances. Such characteristics as a broken head, 


burnt body, bad temper, yellow face and bleeding eyes are also described. 


Sitemif das! ile basi sinuk bedeni sikeste Fazdli’yem 


Bu ‘alamet ile bulur meni soran olsa nam U nisanumi (G. 262/7) 


In the sample couplets included in the study, the abbreviation “G.” is used for ghazals. The first number 
following this abbreviation indicates the poem number, while the second indicates the couplet number. 
The spelling of the sample couplets in the divan is taken as a basis; (¢), (4J) signs and long vowels is 
indicated, while transcription signs are not employed. 


Tabiba kilmisam teshis derd-i ‘iskdur derdiim 
‘Alamet ah-i serd U rdy-1 zerd G esk-i aliimdtr (G. 101/5) 


It has been observed that Fuzili's considerable influence has resulted in the 
adaptation of numerous other forms of love poetry into Turkish ghazals. The focus of 
this study is on the secret essence of the headings, which are in the form of the names 


of the poets, and the aforementioned forms of love poetry. 


1. Always Wants to Be Close/Next to His Lover 

The object of her affection has exerted a powerful influence over her, to the 
extent that she appears to be in a state of rapt adulation. He desires to be in the 
company of his beloved at all times. It is an unwelcome prospect for the lover to be 
separated from their object of affection, particularly when the intention is to move to 
another location. He wishes to visit the location where his beloved is situated in the 
hope of being able to see her. In classical poetry, the behaviour of the lovers around 
their beloved's residence is likened to that of pilgrims at the Kaaba. In this metaphor, 
the house of the beloved is analogous to the Kaaba, and the surrounding area is 
populated by the same kind of figures that one might imagine as performing the tawaf 
around the Kaaba: the faithful. The residence of the object of one's affection is imbued 
with a quality that makes it worthy of veneration. This extends to the building itself, 
the entrance, the threshold, the path leading to it, the soil around it, and even the 


local canine population. 
Hig meskende kararum yokdurur ol zevkden 
Kim kacan hak-i ser-i kiyuf ola mesken mafia (G. 11/5) 
Dutmak diler Fuzdli kapuAda makam lik 


Bu sirri kimseye acabilmez nihan dutar (G. 72/7) 


Buldi kdyufida deva derd-i dil-i bimarimuz 


Sen agasin biz kuluz kiiyufdadur timarimuz (G. 120/1) 


2. He Always Thinks of His Loved One 
The lover is inclined to prefer solitude, even when in the company of the object 


of his affection. In instances where the aforementioned circumstances prevail, the 


lover is, in fact, still in the company of their beloved. Despite the disparate locations, 
the lover remains in the company of their beloved, particularly during the nocturnal 
hours when sleep does not assail them, until the advent of the morning. In this sense, 
the individual in question remains inextricably linked to their object of affection. The 
lover is thus able to disengage from any distracting factors and focus solely on the 
image of their beloved, as reflected in a mirror of sorts. The reflection in the mirror 
also includes the subject's own hair, face, and other features that are perceived as 


attractive by the object of affection. 


Zulf G ruhsari haydliyle nedur haliiA dimen 


Eyleyem kim gice vl giindliz ber-a-berdtir mafia (G. 15/2) 


Levh-i hatir sdret-i canana kil ayine-dar 
Ani yad it her ne kim yadufida var ani unut (G. 45/7) 


‘Arizufi zre ham-t zilfifi anup diin ta seher 


Dolanurdum her taraf odlara diigsmiis mar tek (G. 157/4) 


3. Prefers the State of Melamah 

The term 'melamet' denotes a process of criticism, disparagement, condemnation 
and condemnatory discourse. It is a concept prevalent in Islamic literature, whereby 
an individual seeks to gain the approval and admiration of others, at the expense of 
their own spiritual wellbeing. This is in accordance with the tenets of sufism/tasawvuf, 
which emphasises the primacy of spiritual growth and the pursuit of divine proximity. 
In the Holy Quran, the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), upon whom be peace, speaks of 
his beloved believers as those who "fight in the path of Allah and who are not afraid 
of any censure or criticism" (Maide, 5/54). This verse has served as an inspiration for 
those who seek to conceal their misdeeds while highlighting their virtuous actions. 
(Uludag, 2012, p. 241; Cebecioglu, 2020, p. 327; Argunsah et al., 2023, II/p. 2325) 
The lover is subject to condemnation from society due to his uninhibited demeanor, 
ostentatious behavior, and unconventional speech and actions that are deemed 
incompatible with societal norms. In classical poetry, this situation is addressed 


through the use of the term "seng-i melamet." The term 'seng' is also used in a 


metaphorical sense to denote criticism, but it also evokes the practice of those who 
lack mental stability attempting to reform others. (Akdemir, 2007, p. 29, 30) 

The following verses illustrate the necessity of the poet's own state of salvation 
for the realization of salvation in the divine realm. They also exemplify the notion that 
Mecniin, despite his poetic abilities, may not attain the state of salvation, and will 


consequently be subjected to the consequences of the lack of salvation. 


Ey ki ehl-i ‘iska soylersen melamet terkin it 


Soyle kim mumkin midir tadyir-i takdir-i Huda (G. 1/5) 


Ey Fuzdli men melamet milkiniiA sultaniyam 


Berk-i ahim tac-! zer sim-i siriskUm taht-1 ‘ac (G. 49/7) 


Fuzdli el seni Mecnin’dan efztin der melametde 
Bufhia munkir degiil Mecntn dahi ma‘kile ka‘ildiir (G. 100/7) 


Seng-i melamet ile cekiif cevreme hisar 


Eskiim fenaya vermesiin ehl-i selameti (G. 301/5) 


4. Prefers to Get Away From Everything (Tecerruid) 

The processes of distancing oneself from one's surroundings, detaching from 
one's thoughts, and becoming abstracted; and the experience of solitude (Argunsah 
et al., 2023, II/p. 3216; Cagbayir 2017, p. 1615) In classical poetry, tecerrud, which 
signifies meanings such as longing and desire, implies that the lover must detach 
themselves from those who distract them and seek solitude to contemplate their 
beloved's idealised form. The term is used in this context to indicate a withdrawal from 
the company of others. 

The following verses indicate that the lover is distancing himself from other 
people and from the places where humans live. The choice of the desert/mountain 
setting for the poems is a notable feature of the works of celebrated figures such as 
Mecniin and Ferhad, who are mentioned by name in these poems. The selection of 
this route was perceived as a means of avoiding the difficulties associated with the 


pursuit of love. Despite being subjected to censure and condemnation, the poet 


chooses solitude over rejection of the human condition and the places where humans 


dwell. This is evident in the poems that depict the poet's departure from urban settings. 


Dest tutmak ‘adetin koymusdi Mecniin ‘askda 


Sohre-i sehr olmagufi resmin men itdtim ihtira’ (G. 142/2) 


Ey Fuzili eylerem kat'-1 ta‘allk barcadan 
Bu tarik igre mafia tevfik iderse yarlig (G. 147/7) 


Goruip divarlarda Kdh-ken naksin dimef ‘asik 
Menem ‘asik ki dutdum dest terk-i han G man etdiim (G. 201/5) 


Beladur sehrlerde men kimi riisva-y! halk olmak 


Ne hos Ferhad U Mecniin menzil itmis kh u sahray! (G. 277/4) 


Terk U tecrid ihtiyar it kim diyar-1 askda 


Fakr bazarina esbab-1 fenadandur revac (G. 49/5) 


5. He Goes Through Anything for His Lover 

The lover must endure everything and everyone for the sake of his love; he must 
prioritise his beloved above all else. The first thing that the lover, who claims to be a 
lover, will do is sacrifice his own life. After all, life is the lover's most valuable asset. 
He is willing to give it up without hesitation to win the love of his beloved. 

The following couplets make it clear that the lover is prepared to sacrifice his life 
for his beloved. He has conviction and is prepared to confront anyone and become an 


enemy for the sake of his beloved. 


Can u dil kaydini cekmekden 6zUim kurtardum 

Cani cananeye itdtim dili dil-dara fida (G. 7/6) 

Dostum ‘alem seniif’clin ger olur diismen mafia 

Gam degil zira yetersen dost ancak sen mafia (G.12/1) 

Ey gonul yari iste candan gec 

Ser-i kdiyin gdzet cihandan gec (G. 50/1) 
Virmeyen canin safa bulmaz hayat-! cavidan 


Zinde-i cavid afa dirler ki kurbandur sania (G. 21/2) 


Ey Fuzdli cihsa can cikman tarik-i ‘iskdan 


Reh-giizar-! ehl-i ‘isk Uzre kilufi medfen mafia (G. 12/7) 


Didar-1 dostdur iki ‘alem neticesi 


Yoh andan 6zge ‘asika ‘alemde miiltemes (G. 127/3) 


Fuzdli ‘alem-i fakr G fendada miin‘im-i vaktem 

Diyar-1 meskenet nakd-i kana‘at milk U maliimdiir (G. 101/7) 

6. He Leaves His Name and Glory 

A person's ability to lead a virtuous life and gain respect throughout their lifetime, 
while facing various circumstances, is contingent upon their ability to differentiate 
between virtue and vice, and to treat others with respect. A lover may choose to forego 
the reputation and esteem they have acquired through their virtuous conduct and 
esteemed position for the sake of their love. 

The following verses elucidate the circumstances under which a lover may 
renounce the esteem, reputation, and renown that they have accrued through their 
relationship. 

Fuzdli’ni melamet eyleyen bi-derd bilmez mi 


Ki bazar-1 cndn rusvalarinda neng U nam olmaz (G. 113/7) 


‘Asik isen rind U risvalikdan ikrah itme kim 


‘Isk sirrin iktiza-y! devr pinhan istemez (G. 115/5) 


Habab-! esk-i hdinin cismiimi ilden nihan itmis 


Gam-! ‘iskuf men-i riisva-y! bi-nam U nisan itmis (G. 132/1) 


G6Adl verdim fena vii fakra terk-i itibar itdiim 
Bi-hamdi'llah ki ahir kfrimi imana degstirdim (G. 197/5) 


7. Doesn't Want Financial Power and Gains 

In classical poetry, love is regarded as the supreme form of royalty, and its 
influence is deemed to be unchanging. He has dedicated his heart and soul to worldly 
love and all things worldly, and has confined his identity to the realm of love and being 
in love. From the perspective of the lover, the ideal state is to be the beloved, which 


is tantamount to being the master of one's own destiny. This is because a true lover 


10 


is one who is not constrained by worldly concerns and is free to pursue their passion. 


Gor ganimet fakr milkinde gedalik sivesin 
['tibar-1 mansib u der-gah-1 sultant unut (G. 45/4) 


Fakr milkin dut ger istersef kemal-i saltanat 
Saltanatdan gec kim ol vadide cokdur ihtiyac (G. 49/2) 


Ya tama’ kes hayat zevkinden 
Ya leb-i la‘l-i dil-sitandan gec (G. 50/2) 
Yoh ‘aceb ger male ragbet milke kilman iltifat 


Ben geda-yi kiy-! ‘iskam miilk Gi mali n’eylerem (G. 186/3) 


8. He Doesn't Care About This World or the Other World 


The lover is aware of the influence of sufism on worldview and therefore 


understands the transient nature of the world and all things in it. Consequently, he 
attaches little value to the world. He is aware that he is merely a visitor to this world. 
Furthermore, he is aware that in order to gain the approval of the most beloved, it is 
necessary to pursue a course of action that is in accordance with the divine will. In this 
context, the concern with the afterlife is absent, as the objective is the attainment of 
divine grace. Even the concept of paradise is secondary to this primary objective, given 
that it is also a creation of the divine. The individual in question desires to become one 
with the source of all existence, which is beyond the scope of the traditional concept 


of paradise. 


Terk-i fikr-i dlinya vii sevda-y! ‘ukba eyle kim 
Dunye vii ukba hayali vi giimani pis imes (G. 126/2) 
Kilmagil muhkem g6fhul diinyaya ‘akd-i irtibat 
Sen bir avare misafirsen bu bir virdn ribat (G. 140/1) 


9. He Is Troubled And Always Suffers Great Pain 


Since he fell in love with her heart and mind, he has been beset by unceasing 


distress. He experiences distress throughout the day and night. He is akin to a captive, 
and it is unlikely that he will be released from this state. He believes that those who 


are infatuated with him are aware of his predicament and are acting with deliberate 


intent. 


Ta giriftarunam azad olabilmen gamdan 


Hic kim olmasun ey serv giriftar safia (G. 20/8) 


Cak gorUp gogsiimi kilma ‘ilacum tabib 


Zayi' olur merhemtii mende biter yare yoh (G. 60/6) 


Gecmesiin hic kimseniifi miskin Fuzdli tek giini 


Hep gecen gamla fena diinyada eyyamum mentim = (G. 205/5) 


10. He Accepts The Trouble Coming From The Person He Loves As A 
Blessing 

In the context of classical literature, the concept of love encompasses a vast 
range of meanings, extending from Allah to humanity. This poem evinces a preference 
for love from a beloved to a beloved, which is perceived as agreeable by the poet. In 
this tradition, the term "cefa" is always used in reference to a beloved, and the object 
of affection is referred to as "asik". In the Ottoman society, the dominant worldview 
was that of Islam. This religion holds the belief that all positive or negative occurrences 
in a person's life are a result of Allah's will. An unfavourable situation experienced by 
an individual can be attributed to either a transgression committed by that individual 
or an act of retribution from a higher power. Consequently, the genuine lover must 
refrain from disobeying Allah in any negative circumstances and instead act with 
patience and loyalty, as a dutiful servant. Such an approach would result in enhanced 
esteem and status in the eyes of both humans and Allah. This perspective is also 
evident in poems with a Sufi back ground, which have been interpreted as discussing 
heterosexual love. According to this perspective, an individual who encounters no 
adverse circumstances is akin to one who has been forsaken by Allah. Consequently, 
such an individual is devoid of the potential for advancement. In this context, it is 
noteworthy that there is a tradition that Pharaoh/Firavun experienced no pain 
throughout his lifetime. It can be observed that Allah often makes himself known to 
those he wishes to approach by causing them to experience distress. A person who 
does not remember Allah will live a life in accordance with the requirements and 


responsibilities of the path they have chosen. (Senturk, 2017, p. 367) 


ll 


The following passages warrant particular attention as they illustrate the importance 
of maintaining a respectful and considerate tone when addressing one's beloved. The 
most unfavourable situation for the lover is not to see the beloved's face, but rather 
to experience a negative response from the beloved, which manifests as indifference 


or evasiveness. 


Ey Fuzdli hdbrdlardan tegafiildiir yaman 


Ger cefa hem gelse aflardan ki ihsandur safa (G. 21/7) 


Ey Fuzili yar eger cevr itse andan incinme 


Yar cevri ‘asika her dem mahabbet tazeler (G. 79/5) 


Sukr it Fuzdli itme figan yar kilsa cevr 


Kim ehl-i ‘iska cevrdiir anufi ‘inayeti (G. 302/7) 


Fuzali posits that the arrival of cephal is an act of grace and should not be 
contested. However, he also advises that the lover should not be overly enthusiastic 
about seeing cephal from the cefa. Although suicide is forbidden in the code of love, 
the poet should nevertheless avoid this act. To do otherwise would be to consume a 
poisoned beverage. 


Telh giiftarsuz olmaz leb-i yar ey ‘asik 


Cok heves eyleme ol serbete kim aguludur (G. 93/2) 


11. The Aforementioned Provisions are Inviolable 

In classical poetry, falling in love is depicted as a rare and exceptional occurrence, 
reserved for a select few and beyond the reach of most individuals. Despite 
experiencing profound distress as a result of his romantic attachment, the poet who 
has been blessed with the gift of love does not complain about his situation. This 
situation arises from the poet's willingness to accept the affection expressed to him, 
despite the negative actions of his beloved. Consequently, the poet rarely expresses 


discontent with the latter's conduct. 


Gamdan 6ldiim dimediim hal-i dil-i zar safia 


Ey gil-i taze reva gormediim azar safia (G. 20/1) 


12. Sometimes He Complains About His Lover's Torments 

Despite the classic poet's tendency to accept the lover's verbal expressions of 
affection, there are instances when the poet's own feelings towards the lover lead him 
or her to express discontent. In such circumstances, the lover will typically express 
interest in the object of their affection and demonstrate care and attention, even if the 
object of their affection does not reciprocate these feelings. However, this behaviour 
may still lead the lover to express their discontent. The complaint pertains to the lack 
of positive or negative feedback from the object of affection, which is tantamount to 


inaction or indifference. 


Cevr olur adet gazab vakti ne adetdiir bu kim 


Cevrin az eyler bafia ol mah cin eyler gazab (G. 33/2) 


Vefa resmin unutmussan diye incinmezem zira 


Bu kim menden cefa kem eylemezsen hem vefadandir(G. 88/6) 


SitemUifA gerci yamandur ani terk eyleme bi'llah 
Ki tegafiil sitemtfden dahi elbette beterdir (G. 106/5) 


The following verses illustrate the complaint made by the object of the poet's 
love. They demonstrate that the poet's lover is regarded as exhibiting unkind behaviour 


towards him, and thus represent a challenge to the principles of love. 


Cefa vii cevr ile kan oldu bagrum ya Rab ol bed-ha 


Niciin terk eylemez cevr Ui cefasin bir kerem kilmaz (G. 111/4) 


Didtim ‘ussaka cevr itme didi ol hGblar sahi 


Siyaset olmayinca ‘isk miilkifide nizam olmaz (G. 113/5) 


In the following couplet, the lover articulates his pain at the harsh words and 


demeaning gazes of his beloved. 


Acitdi meni aci s6zUfA tind nigahih 


Ey nahl-1 melahet ne ‘aceb telh bertif var (G. 76/2) 


13. Complains About Fortune/Fatal/World 


Despite the fact that Islamic belief adheres to the notion that the heavens and 
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celestial bodies exert influence over human affairs, the idea that they do so 
nevertheless persists as a common literary device. Ancient Greek and some Islamic 
philosophers believed that the moon was the source of human reason and that it was 
responsible for the formation of the universe. The movement of celestial bodies is 
believed to determine destiny, particularly in regard to the behaviour, position and 
species of stars, which are thought to foretell the future. This concept is reflected in 
poetry, where it is posited that destiny is shaped by a celestial power. Despite the 
Islamic doctrine's unequivocal rejection of this belief, it persists as a tradition in Eastern 
literature, manifesting in literary works as a powerful influence. The traditional view 
posits that each individual possesses a celestial body in the sky, and that their destiny 
is shaped by the position of this body in relation to other celestial bodies, including the 
moon, planets, and constellations. (Senturk, 2020, IV/p. 362) 

The view that the world is the centre of the universe and a flat disc is derived 
from the Babylonian system of beliefs. The world is comprised of nine layers of 
hexagonal structures, which encircle and surround it. The Moon occupies the initial 
position within the system, with each of the other planets situated in a respective 
position within a Felicity. The Felicities are arranged in a hierarchical structure, with 
the Moon situated in Felicity I and the other planets in Felicity VII. The planets Utarid, 
Zuhre, Sems, Mirrih, Musteri, and Zuhal are situated in Felicity VII. The eighth cluster 
is known as the 'Kursi', and it contains fixed stars. The ninth heaven is situated beyond 
the orbits of the celestial bodies. This is also known as the Atlas Fate, or Felek-i A'zam, 
or Felekui'l-Eflak. The remaining clusters exhibit distinct orientations. One cluster, 
oriented from east to west, appears to follow the same trajectory as the Atlas Cluster. 
Another cluster, oriented from west to east, exhibits a reversed trajectory. The Atlas 
Fate, impels the other felekleri to move in the opposite direction. This retrograde 
motion is believed to exert a variable and adverse influence on the fortunes, well-being 
and happiness of humans. This is the reason for the complaints about the influence of 
the stars. (Pala, 1995, p. 182) 

In classical poetry, the lover's frustration arises from the discrepancy between 
his aspirations and the reality of his circumstances. In order to maintain his belief 


system, he must resist the temptation to rebel against the established order. However, 


when faced with adversity, he becomes enraged and lashes out against the very forces 
that should be respected. 


Ey Fuzdli felegiif var senile nazari 


Kim gam t mihnetini virdi ne kim var sana (G. 20/10) 


Giceler ta hallime gerdtin temasa itmedi 
Terk edip bi-dadini bir mihr peyda itmedi (G. 280/1) 


Meni kararum ile koymaz olduf ey gerdin 


Yiridir ahum ile virsem inkilab safa (G. 18/5) 


Sometimes, the lover, displays a tendency to react adversely to perceived insults, 
even without provocation. At times, the lover is depicted as a person who remains 
asleep despite the passage of time. This metaphorical representation signifies a state 
of prolonged distress, where one's circumstances remain unresponsive to one's actions 


and desires. 


Va‘de-i IGtfufi cok amma baht yar olmaz ne sid 
Gul bitUrmez ab-! sirin virmek ile hak-i sir (G. 94/5) 


Bunca kim kih-sifat basima daslar urulur 
Dide-i bahtum uyanmaz ne agir yuhuludur (G. 93/4) 


The poet, in contrast to the people of his era, is aware of the shortcomings of his 
time and the limitations of human existence. Consequently, he is critical of those in 


authority who fail to appreciate the value of knowledge and the arts. 


Ey Fuzdli muttasil devran muhalifdiir sana 
Galiba erbab-1 isti‘\dadi devran istemez (G. 115/7) 


Ey Fuzili kalmisam hayretde bilmen n’eyleyem 


Devr zalim baht na-fercam taleb cok‘6mraz  (G. 114/7) 


14. Suffers from Separation 
One of the most frequently addressed topics in classical literature is the situation 
of the lover who is separated from their beloved. This situation is referred to in poetry 


as clda, hecr, hicr, hicran, firak, firkat, fiirkat, and so forth. This separation can be 
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understood as either the distance between a human lover or the distance between the 
souls who have devoted themselves to Allah in this world and are thus separated from 
Him. The poet experiences intense distress when separated from their beloved, as 
though they are consumed by hellfire. 

In poetic descriptions of separation, the concept of "“hicran" is often 
metaphorically represented by external forces such as an enemy army, darkness, 


hellfire, illness, sharp swords, and poison. 


Rahm idtip ‘asikufi hasr gun: yahmayalar 


Ki bu diinyada esir-i gam-1 hicran olmus (G. 136/3) 


Merhem-i vasli ile buldi kamu derde deva 


Bu Fuzdli elem-i hecr ile bimar heniiz (G. 122/7) 


Fuzdli posits that a true lover should not only possess the beauty of the object of 
their affection, but also the resilience to overcome the challenges, trials and 
tribulations that they may face. The majority of people desire a relationship that is 
straightforward and visually appealing. However, a devoted partner is willing to accept 
the challenges and difficulties that arise in a relationship, particularly in the event of a 


separation from their partner. 


‘Asik oldur kim temenna-y! bela-yi hecr ide 
Yohsa cohdur mihr iden ol mah-1 tabandan tama’ (G. 143/4) 


The value of an object is contingent upon the effort expended in its acquisition, 
whether that be through toil or the exertion of effort. The position of the beloved, who 
has been endured many difficulties and separations, becomes more elevated in the 
eyes and heart of the lover. The period of separation may also prompt the lover to 
reflect on their life, themselves, and their actions, leading to a deeper personal growth. 


Consequently, the lover should accept the separation without complaint. 


Vasl kadrin bilmediim firkat belasin cekmedin 
Zulmet-i hecr itdi coh tarik isi rsen mania (G. 12/4) 


15. Doesn't Listen - Doesn't Take Advice 


Love represents a state of mind in which emotions take precedence over reason. 


The strength of this emotion prevents the lover from using reason to calculate profit 
or loss, as they would normally do. Consequently, the subject in question is described 
using terms that indicate a lack of cognitive ability, such as "mecnin," "divane," "bi- 
has," "seyda," and "bi-karar." The condition of the lover is revealed by the fact that, 
in addition to being under the influence of the object of their affections, they are also 
subject to the influence of the object of their affections' own emotions and actions. 
The advice provided to the lover in question is intended to be constructive and well- 
intentioned, yet it often fails to achieve the desired result. Such counsel is of no benefit 
to the poet. Such counsel is also a source of discomfort for the individual in question. 
Those who offer advice to the lover are, according to the lover, individuals who do not 
possess the capacity to love and therefore lack the requisite understanding of the value 
of love. To heed the words of such individuals and allow them to influence one's 
thoughts and feelings towards love is to risk damaging one's emotional well-being and 


the internalised concept of love that one has developed. 


Kilmazam zencir-i ziilfi terkin ey nasih meni 
Hah bir ‘akil hayal it hah bir divane dut (G. 43/5) 


Sahin gonlim yiharsin pendden dem urma ey nasih 


Heva-yi nefs ile bir milki viran eylemek olmaz (G. 112/4) 


In the following verse, the poet asserts that the evils committed by the poet 
himself cannot be perpetrated by another. This is to encourage the poet to heed the 
advice of his friends, which he has hitherto disregarded, and to avoid the consequences 


of his actions. 


‘Iska saldum men meni pend almayip bir dostdan 


Hic diismen eylemez ani ki itdim men mafia (G. 12/2) 


16. His Lung Is Injured 

The liver has meanings beyond its literal definitions. It represents courage, heart, 
and courage in metaphorical terms. (Tulum, 2023, p. 111; Senturk, 2017, II/p. 413; 
Argunsah et al., 2023, I/p. 717) The cause of this illness is love. There is no doubt that 


a lack of physical resilience, caused by factors such as emotional distress, insomnia 


and anorexia, leaves the body vulnerable to falling prey to the clutches of love and the 
ravages of tuberculosis. It is apt that this disease, which afflicts those who are troubled 
by love, is also called a subtle ailment. Those who contract this disease have lung 
lesions that resemble a club-shaped wound. These wounds cause the lover's mouth to 
bleed. The source of the bloody tears that flow from the eyes is believed to be the 
lungs. It is believed that these wounds form when the body collects blood in the lungs 
and that the tears that flow from the eyes are caused by the pain of separation and 
heartache. It is hypothesised that the most common causes of the accumulation of 
blood in the lungs and the formation of wounds are envy, jealousy and pain of 
separation. In addition to its literal meaning, the term "liver" is employed to convey 
the intensity of pain in a number of metaphorical contexts, as evidenced by expressions 
such as "cigerine ates dlsmek/falling fire in the liver," "cigeri daglanmak/cauterizing 
the liver," "cigerine iskemek/penetrating the liver," "cigeri sizlamak/whining the liver," 
"cigerinden vurulmak/being shot from the liver," and "cigerinden vurulmak/burning the 
liver." The injuries sustained by the lover in the following passages are a result of the 
lover's wounded heart and the lover's bloodstained tears, which originate from the 
wounded heart. It is also postulated that the formation of wounds is caused by the 
accumulation of blood in the affected area, which in turn is a consequence of the 


underlying cause of separation, namely the distress experienced by the patient. 


Istediim merhem ohifidan cigeriim yaresine 
Atdi mifi oh ki deger her ohi bir paresine (G. 252/1) 


Yare gam-! pinhanum izhar idebilmezdiim 


Sadem ki revan oldi g6zden cigertim kant (G. 265/5) 


Va‘de virdi cigerim kanin ice mujganuh 
Intizar ile bu hasret cigeriim kan itdi (G. 282/3) 


17. His Heart is Wounded 

The patient's condition deteriorates gradually as a result of factors such as the 
inability to eat or drink, insomnia, and other symptoms. As a consequence of profound 
introspection and a subsequent state of psychological distress, the individual in 


question subsequently contracts the disease of leprosy, which results in the formation 


of lesions in the lungs. The disease also causes the patient to experience a loss of 
sensation in the affected area, which may result in the formation of wounds. 
Additionally, the lover may sometimes beat their own sinuses with their fingernails. It 
is also possible that these injuries were caused by the lover's actions on the victim's 
chest. Ultimately, the verses focus on the metaphorical use of the phrase "sincerity of 
heart" to describe the physical condition of the lover's heart, which is also affected by 
the visible injuries caused by the illness. 

The following verses indicate that the lover's chest is covered in wounds, which 


are perceived as a sign of devoted love. 


‘Iskta sadiklig izhar itdi dagin gdstertip 
Galiba dirlerdi kazib kild! andan ‘ar subh (G. 54/6) 


Dadglardir odlu gogstimde karasi kopmamis 
Ya sebat-! ‘isk icin od Uzre bir nice sipend (G. 63/3) 


N’ola bulsam zevk kéydiirdiikce gogstim Uzre dag 
Ehl-i derde dag olur bi-derde ziver tek leziz (G. 65/5) 


‘Isk ser-gerdaniyem gdgstimde mif mifi daglar 


Bir sipihr-i sa’irem sabit cemi'-i ahtertim (G. 208/4) 


In the following couplet, it is expressed that the inflamed wounds of the lover 
sometimes bleed. In such instances, cotton is placed on the affected area and ointment 


is applied for the purpose of treating the wound. 


Penbe-i merhem-i dag icre nihandur bedeniim 


Diri oldukca libasum budur d6lsem kefenim (G. 204/1) 


18. They Weak From Suffering 

The lover experiences significant distress due to the profound challenges he 
confronts, including the anguish of separation from his beloved and the excruciating 
pain of abandonment. In the midst of these difficulties, he is unable to eat or drink 
and remains awake throughout the night. This situation causes the lover to regress to 
a state of vulnerability, as the following lines, which portray the lover as exceedingly 


weak and delicate, illustrate. 
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Ristediir cismuim ki devr-i cerh virmis tab ana 


Merdiim-i cesmuim dizer her dem dir-i sirab ana (G. 9/1) 


Fuzdli zulfue baglandi amma eyle inceldi 


Ki guya za‘f ani hem zilfiifie bir tar md eyler (G. 81/6) 


Gussasindan basumufi kil kimi incelmis teniim 


Kim tenimle tigi ortasinda basumdur hicab (G. 31/5) 


The following verse indicates that the beloved has experienced distress and has 
become weak, to the extent that they are unable to muster the strength and courage 


to express their feelings. 


Fuzili za‘f-1 ten ‘6zriyle kesme nale vii zarun 


Bizi clin ceng tek mu'tad kilduf nale vii zare (G. 253/7) 


19. He is Fond of Wine 

Despite the prevalence of alcoholic beverages in classical poetry, the majority of 
these are referred to by other names, such as mead, wine, beer, and alcohol. In their 
works, poets employ the term "wine" to denote an alcoholic beverage that is prohibited 
due to its intoxicating and carcinogenic properties. This usage is particularly prevalent 
in texts that explore the Sufi tradition and the divine love it espouses. It is often difficult 
to ascertain which of the multiple possibilities is intended. In both cases, wine is a 
means of escaping the intoxication that causes poets to experience distress, and thus 
represents a kind of salvation. Regardless of whether the wine in question is intended 
to signify intoxication or divine love, it serves as a refuge for the troubled soul, allowing 
the poet to escape from the turmoil of their thoughts. 

The following passages illustrate how, in order to distance themselves from 
their troubles, the lovers in question turned to alcohol, despite the fact that wine 


proved to be an ineffective remedy for their problems. 


Dutar olsam ne ‘aceb mey etegin diird-sifat 
Eyleyupdir nice toprad! bu iksir tila (G. 23/5) 
Ey esir-i daim-i gam bir giise-i mey-hane tut 


Tutma zuhhadif muhalif pendini peymane tut (G. 43/1) 


Didiler gam gidertir bade cok icdtim senstiz 


Gam-1 hicrana mifid olmadi ol kan olmus (G. 136/4) 


20. Can't Sleep at Night 

The lower is a constant companion to her beloved, sharing his dreams. The 
increase in pain and discomfort experienced by patients at nighttime can be compared 
to the emotional distress experienced by the object of the patient's affection at 
nighttime. This distress can manifest as a desire to be alone, a tendency to recall happy 
memories and positive experiences, and a tendency to weep, laugh, and cry. It can 
also result in insomnia. The following verses indicate that the lover is consumed by 
alcohol and excessive crying. Indeed, the term 'star' is often used to signify both crying 
and shedding tears (Keklik, 2019, 508). 


Ciinkim goziime gelmedi hergiz hayal-i hab 


Saki getir piyale vii doldur sarab-1 nab (G. 25/1) 


Giceler encum sayaram subha dek 


Ey seb-i hecri mafia yevmii'l-hisab (G. 26/5) 


21. He Cries A Lot - Sheds Bloody Tears 

One of the most commonly cited characteristics of those in love is excessive 
crying and even bleeding from the eyes. In this poetic tradition, the typical causes of 
distress for the ailing lover are hunger and thirst, insomnia, and other ailments that 
result in injury to the lungs. This is a metaphor for the lover's inability to escape the 
object of their affection. The disease causes haemorrhagic lesions to form in the lungs 
of the affected individual. The presence of lacerations in the oral cavity is attributed to 
the discharge of sanguineous saliva from the eyes of the afflicted individual. In classical 
poetry, the image of the lover weeping blood from his eyes is a common trope. This 
metaphor may initially appear to be a metaphor for the loyalty and devotion of the 
lover to his beloved, but it is, in fact, a representation of the physical effects of the 
disease known as haemophilia. The phenomenon of tears flowing from the eyes is 
medically termed haemorrhagic lacrimation, or haemolacria. This rare occurrence has 


been documented in a limited number of cases. 
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In the following verse, Fuzili associates the image of a kebab being cooked on 
an open fire with the idea of a lover's eyes filled with tears of love. In the 
aforementioned verse, the fire is likened to a beloved object, and the kebab is 
metaphorically described as a source of blood. The emphasis is placed on the idea of 
tears of love and longing, which are represented as flowing from the eyes of the 
beloved. 


Kan yas tokiip yaninda déner atesin kebab 
Ma'‘sika befizer ates U asik kebab afia (G. 8/3) 


The following verse discusses the belief that the tears that flow from the eyes of 
the bereaved are a result of the accumulation of blood in the body. 

Gark-1 hdin-ab-1 dil itdi dide-i giryan meni 

Anca kan tokdum ki bu reng ile dutdi kan meni (G. 293/1) 


In the case of the couplet below, the crying of the the lover was observed to 


have a beneficial effect, providing a sense of relief and a degree of contentment. 


Zayi' gecurme fursatufi agla her nefes 


Bu ‘omr-i nazenin cii biliirsin kilur sitab (G. 25/6) 


Giryediir her dem acgan gamdan dutulmus goAluimi 
Eskdiir hali kilan kan ile dolmus géflimi (G. 288/1) 


22. He Sighs And Screams 

The sound produced by the combustion of the fire of love within the heart and 
exhaled through the mouth is to be regarded as the aforementioned sound. This sound 
may be expelled through the mouth by means of a warm exhalation. The term ‘ah’ is 
regarded as an indicator of the initial stages of the poetic tradition of 'siir geleneginde'’ 
(literally, ‘poetic tradition’), which is commonly associated with the phenomenon of 
‘asiklik' (literally, love of the heart'). The poets have conceived a multitude of fantasies 
concerning the concept of 'ah'. They have associated this concept with diverse entities 
that are distinct from the concept itself. In the context of poetic expression, one of the 
most frequently discussed aspects of the 'ah' is its capacity to reveal the poet's own 


feelings of love and passion. 


Nihan ‘iskumi ma‘lim etse ‘alem diid-1 ahumdan 


‘Aceb yok kim giiman-! genc ider halk ejdeha gorges (G. 52/2) 

The qualities of love can intensify, resulting in a heightened sense of value. This 
value is often likened to the howling of dogs in certain verses, and at other times, it is 
compared to the sweet melody of nightingales. 

Itiirme itleri Avazinifi goAul zevkin 

Yeter kara geceler herze herze feryad et (G. 41/2) 

Ohufi her lahza kim bagrum deler gofAlim kilar efgan 


Bi‘aynih eyle kim feryad ider itler geda gorges (G. 52/4) 


Hansi giil-sen bilbuluiA derler Fuzali sen kimi 


Hans! bulbuluifA nalesi feryad U efganufica var (G. 73/7) 


In classical poetry, the emotions experienced by the beloved are often conveyed 
as a warm, tangible breath. This metaphorical representation is frequently used to 
suggest that the emotions in question possess a celestial quality, akin to the radiance 
of stars. 


Hursid hirmenine urar su'le su'le od 
Ahum ki lahza lahza reh-i 2sman tutar (G. 72/5) 


Felekde berk-i ahumdan ser-a-ser yandi kevkebler 
Kalan odlara yanmis kevbeb-i baht-1 zebGnumdur (G. 87/3) 


Meni candan usandurdi cefadan yar usanmaz mi 


Felekler yandi ahumdan muradum sem‘i yanmaz mi (G. 264/1) 


The following verse suggests that the object of the lover's affection is being 
condemned by others for their actions, and that this criticism is being used as an 
excuse to justify the lover's own actions. The musician has thus become complicit in 


this rationale, to the extent that he even finds pleasure in remaining in the countryside. 


Can virmeyem mi gurbete kim bim-i tatneden 


Yad-1 vatan figanuma sensiiz behanedir (G. 99/6) 


The following verse elucidates the excessive and tumultuous nature of the sounds 
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and words uttered by the beloved, which did not succeed in rousing the people from 
slumber or disturbing those already asleep. The excessive noise generated by the 
lover's words has the effect of waking everyone up, with the exception of the speaker 


himself, who is unable to rouse himself from his lethargy. 


Asik-1 sadikdur izhar-1 gam eyler her seher 
Ab ile halki yuhusindan kilur bidar subh (G. 55/5) 


Perisan halk-1 ‘alem ah U efgan itdWgimdendir 
Perisan oldugum halki perisan itdUgUmdendir (G. 104/1) 


Nale-i zarum ile halka haram oldi yuhu 
Kara bahtum yuhudan olmadi bidar henwiz (G. 122/6) 


23. His Face Has Turned Yellow And Faded 

The condition of the devoted lover, who has fallen from grace and is consumed 
by despair, is such that he is unable to sleep, even when he is alone with his thoughts. 
The pain of separation from the object of his affection causes his body and mind to 
weaken. It is reasonable to posit that the loss of bodily resistance experienced by the 
poet as a result of the wasting away of his flesh, which is a consequence of the disease 
known as leprosy, may have been a factor in the transmission of the disease to others 
through the act of kissing and the shedding of blood from the eyes. 

In the following passages, the poet discusses the physical effects of the lover's 
illness, which manifest as a reddened and swollen face. Despite the lover's attempts 
to conceal this, the poet reveals the lover's condition through the description of the 
lover's tears, which are described as "blood-red." This imagery suggests that the lover's 
illness not only affects the physical appearance but also reveals the lover's true state 


of being in love. 


Germdiir sam u seher mihriifle cerh-i laciverd 
Geh sirisk-i al ider izhar geh ruhsar-1 zerd (G. 64/1) 


Hatuf devrinde esk-i al ile derd U gamum serhin 


Dem olmaz kim ruh-1 zerd Uzre mujganum rakam kilmaz  (G. 111/5) 


Cihre-i zerdiimde gér hem-dem sirisk-i aliimi 
O1 gil-i ra‘naya bu reng ile bildiir haliimi (G. 287/1) 


24. His Height/Waist Is Bent In Half 

The combination of prolonged weeping and insomnia, coupled with the lack of 
nourishment, results in a depletion of physical strength and resilience. This, in turn, 
gives rise to a state of emotional and psychological distress, accompanied by a loss of 
bodily integrity, manifesting as edema in the extremities. A bowed body and legs are 


a common symptom of love in poetry. 


Olur kaddiim di-ta ‘iskin yolunda bir bela gérgec 
Tarik ehline adetdiir tevazu‘ asna gorges (G. 52/1) 


Bukildi kametiim hasret ykinden veh ki ‘alemde 


Umidiim eksiliip her lahza yiiz bifi hasretiim artar = (G. 71/5) 


Hamide kametiim kim dag-1 dilden kana gark olmus 
Icinde noktasi giya ki Kaf altindaki nundur (G. 90/3) 


25. Heartbroken/ Destroyed 

The Turkish language has a rich vocabulary, with many words derived from 
Persian. One such example is the word "gonil," which is used to describe the heart. 
This term is also used in Turkish literature, making it one of the most frequently 
discussed topics in the genre. In classical poetry, the subject is addressed in a manner 
that is akin to the second stage of the process of becoming a true lover, whereby the 
object of the poet's affections is presented as being in a state of being truly beloved. 
The lover's heart is burdened with the affliction of longing for the beloved, and is thus 
stricken with ailment and injury, as if wounded by arrows. It is a universal experience 
that the pain and suffering associated with love and beauty are felt not only 
emotionally but also at the deepest level of the soul. (Kurnaz, 1996, p. 150, 151) 

The following verses elucidate the anguish and affliction endured by the lover, 


which have caused his heart to be filled with blood, to be wounded or fractured. 


Lahza lahza goflim odindan sererlerdtir cihan 


Katre katre g6z token sanmani siriskiim kanidur (G. 86/3) 
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Gelen navekleriif bir bir yahup koymaz bulam zevkin 


Meni hirman odina yanduran sz-1 derGnumdur (G. 87/4) 


Dil-i pUr-hOnuma yagdurma bela peykanin 


Hazer it siseye na-geh zarar eyler doludur (G. 93/5) 


26. Rich At Heart 

The term "rind" is defined in dictionaries as a person who is not constrained by 
the limitations of conventional wisdom and who is preoccupied with pleasure and 
dissipation. This individual is characterized by a lack of restraint and a proclivity for 
self-indulgence. The individual in question is characterised as one who acts without 
restraint, possesses a rich inner world, is devoted to their inner self, is knowledgeable 
in matters of intellect and spirituality, and is adept at understanding the cycles of the 
calendar. (Semseddin Sami, 2018, p. 516; Kestelli, 2011, p. 400; Parlatir, 2012, p. 
1414; Tulum, 2023, p. 642) In classical poetry, the most salient characteristics are 
sincerity, purification of the heart, integration, authenticity, and materialism. Such 
characteristics as not being greedy, not being driven by worldly desires, being wise, 
abstaining from alcohol, being attracted to beauty and to the pursuit of beauty, being 
devoted to Allah, and being indifferent to social norms can be considered as examples 
of this category. ( Mengi, 1985, p. 38) 

In classical poetry, poets and thus also their beloved characters are characterised 
by their own beauty and the beauty of the objects they admire, as well as their affinity 


for wine and their status as devotees of beauty. 


Fuzali rind-i seydadir hemise halka rusvadir 


Soruf kim bu ne sevdadir bu sevdadan usanmaz mi (G. 264/7) 


27. In A State Of Junoon 


The word cinn, which has meanings such as "delirium, 


mania," and "insanity," 
is derived from the Arabic word cdindin, which refers to a kind of supernatural being. 
Similarly, the term mecndin, derived from the same root, has been used to denote a 
state of delirium. It is believed that this term was used to describe individuals who had 
fallen victim to the invasion of the aforementioned creatures. The individuals in 
question display abnormal behaviour and cognitive impairment apart from these 


exceptional cases. From the perspective of the results of Islamic jurisprudence, the 
question of whether a mental disorder should be classified within the scope of cinn 
depends on the presence of a specific element: namely, that the disorder in question 
should result in the individual being deprived of the capacity to act as a judge. 
(Akdemir, 2007, p. 23, 24; Donmez, 1993, p. 125) 

The following prayers are offered for the well-being of the individual in question, 
who may be experiencing a distortion of love and a subsequent loss of mental stability. 
Furthermore, prayers are offered for those who have lost their mental stability, that 
they may be supported and assisted in their recovery. It has been observed that the 
recital of various prayers and the removal of these individuals from the concerns of 


the world and their earthly duties may facilitate their recovery. 


Sacuni endisesi tahrik-i zencir-i cundnumdur 


Ciindnum define zikr-i leb-i la‘liA fuisGnumdur (G. 87/1) 


Ciiniin feyziyle azad olmusum kayd-! ‘alayikdan 


Kemal U fazl terki riitbe-i fazl G kemaliimdtr (G. 101/3) 


28. He Compares His Own House To Baytu’l-Hazen. 

The term "Beytil-ahzan," which signifies "sorrow and grief" in classical Arabic 
poetry, is also used in other forms, including "Beyt-i Ahzan," "Beyti'l-hizn," "Kilbe-i 
Ahzan," "Beyti'l-hazen," and "Beytii'l-ahzan." The Holy Prophet was separated from 
his son Ydsuf and his brothers by a game. When Yakiib desired to withdraw from 
human society, he withdrew and wept. The structure in question is a derisive caricature 
of the house of Yakiib. The poets of the Divan identify themselves with the Prophet. 
The concept of the poet Yakib, who is said to have spent the days of his separation 
from his beloved in the Kilbe-i Ahzan, has been adopted by other poets, with the most 
prominent examples being tesbih/simile, telmih/reference, mubalaga/hyperbolism and 
istiare/metaphor. These poets have used this concept as a basis for a variety of literary 
works, including poetry. (Isen, 1992, p. 88; Sentiirk, 2017, II/p. 217) 

The following verse describes the lover's melancholy days spent longing for his 
beloved and expressing his anguish at the loss of her, as if consumed by fire and grief. 
This is analogous to the story of Yakdb and Beytii'l-Ahzan. 
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Tas deler ahum ohi sehd-i lebUfA sevkinden 


N’ola zenbtr evine befizese beytii’l-hazeniim (G. 204/3) 


29. He Sees his Love/Lover as Allah's Greatest Blessing 

In Sufi literature, there are two principal avenues for attaining absolute truth and 
proximity to Allah: the path of love and the path of intellect. The path of the greatest 
difficulty, yet also the most arduous, is that of love, which has always been regarded 
as a source of contention. It is essential to take the first step on the path of love. 
(Uzun, 1991, p. 19) The love that reveals the meaning of life and leads to salvation is 
considered a gift that is not granted to everyone. For this reason, the individual in 
question will persist in seeking this form of love, regardless of the circumstances, as it 
is believed that such a relationship will ultimately lead to the other person attaining a 
state of perfection. 


Ey Fuzdli ‘alemiif gordiim kamu ni‘metlerin 
Hic ni‘met gormediim didar-1 dil-ber tek leziz (G. 65/7) 


Cog oldukca gam ti derdiim reh-i ‘isk igre hos-halem 


Fuzdli sad olup siikr itmeyem mi ni‘metim artar (G. 71/7) 


Ey Fuzdli kilmazam terk-i tarik-i ‘isk kim 
Bu fazilet dahil-i ehl-i kemal eyler meni (G. 294/7) 


30. Sees Love as the Meaning of Life 

The classical Turkish poetry tradition has inherited and developed over centuries 
a set of conventions and rules pertaining to the theme of love. In the domain of Divan 
poetry, the primary theme of love is posited as the fundamental cause of creation. In 
Islamic tradition, it is asserted that Allah revealed His own beauty to His lovers, thereby 
enabling them to perceive it through the eyes of the beloved. In Ottoman poetry, the 
concept of love is frequently presented as a divine phenomenon. This fundamental 
aspect of Eastern literature, the Sufi concept, also permits the utilisation of the same 
narrative styles when discussing the universal aspect of love. (Kalpakli, 1999, p. 454) 
Another illustrative example is the frequently occurring expression "You would not 
have had the flood, you would not have had the flood (0 Muhammad [pbuh])," which 


is translated as "Levlake leviake le-ma halaktt'l-eflake" in the text. The veracity of this 
hadith is a matter of debate (Yilmaz, 2013, p. 456). 

In the primordial covenant between Allah and man (Bazm-i Alast/bezm-i elest) 
the The faithful servant of Allah who has pledged his word to Him must ascertain 
whether he is worthy of His trust and loyalty. This is a matter that concerns not only 
the spiritual realm but also the physical world. The individual must refrain from allowing 
themselves to be seduced by the allure of the world and its beauty, and instead must 
dedicate their heart to their true beloved and strive to live a life in accordance with the 
will of Allah. Attaining the approval of Allah is contingent upon the individual's capacity 
to manifest love for Allah in their heart, which in turn is dependent upon the individual's 


ability to align their actions with the divine will. 


‘Omrlerdiir eylerem ahval-i diinya imtihan 


Nakd-i ‘6mr U hasil-1 dinya heman bir yar imis (G. 132/5) 


‘Arif ol sevda-yi ‘isk inkarin itme ey hakim 


Kim victid-1 halkdan ancak bu sevdadur garaz (G. 138/6) 


Ey Fuzdli her ‘amel kilsafi hatadur gayr-i ‘isk 
Budurur men bildiigtim Va/lahu a'lem bi’s-savab (G. 27/7) 


31. He Believes He Will Become a Martyr If He Dies for His Love 

In his work Cam/'ti's-Sagir, Imam Siiyiti states that when a person becomes 
enamoured, it is important to maintain their purity and keep their secret. The phrase 
"Men mate mine'l-'aski fekad mate sehiden," which translates to "If he dies in this 
state, he will be a martyr," is attributed to the Prophet. This is a reference to the 
Prophet. The fundamental premise of the phrase "sehid-i ask," which is frequently 
encountered in literary works, is the hadith that is attributed to the Prophet. (Sentirk, 
2016, I/p. 392) 

The underlying rationale behind the expectation of absolute union in classical 
poetry is the fact that the lover does not fully immerse themselves in this world. One 
of the reasons for this is that even if the beloved does not achieve union in this world, 
the lover preserves their own excellence and does not express their love, and if they 


are devoted and faithful, they will be rewarded by Allah. The Prophet's belief in the 
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aforementioned hadith, which states that he will become a martyr, is a key aspect of 
classical poetry. Indeed, the idea that true lovers will also perish is a common theme 


in this genre. 


Yolufda can viren kimi derdnumda ‘alamet var 


Sehid-i tig-1 ‘isk olmaga g6fllmde sehadet var (G. 66/1) 


Sehid-i ‘isk olup feyz-i beka kesb eylemek hosdur 
Ne hasil bi-vefa dehriif hayat-1 miiste‘arindan (G. 214/2) 


32. Sometimes There Is No Choice But To Leave The Country 

Despite the considerable distress he endures and the overwhelming affection he 
displays, the lover is unable to find an alternative solution to his predicament other 
than to abandon his homeland. The inability to accept the situation and the lack of 
capacity to effect change render the lover unable to retain the object of their affections. 
The only remaining option is to bury the affections in the recesses of the heart and 
seek solace elsewhere. The following verse from Fuzili suggests that he advised the 


'asik' to leave his homeland. 


Fuzili gec selamet kiicesinden sabr kilyindan 
Feragat olmayan yirde sefer yegdiir ikametden (G. 219/7) 


33. Not Understood/Reproached By Those Around Him 

The individual's inability to reason logically as a result of being overwhelmed by 
their romantic feelings leads to statements and actions that evoke a strong reaction 
from those around them. There are those who offer advice to the individual in a 
benevolent manner, encouraging them to adhere to the norms of society. However, 
there is also a segment that denounces, mocks, or insults the individual, often due to 


their aberrant behaviour. 


Cakler cismimde tig-i ‘askdan ‘ayb etmefiz 


Kim cUindn gil-zarinif bunlar gil-i handanidir (G. 86/4) 


Ta‘ne-i agyar cekmekdir isiim bir yar ictin 


Kim olup agyara yar eyler mafia agyarlig (G. 147/5) 


The lover believes that the condemnation of those who have not experienced the 


pain of love, the anguish of separation, or the joy of reunion is a result of their lack of 
personal experience with love. According to the lover, everyone who encounters his 
beloved will fall in love with her just as he did and embark on a similar journey of 


longing and separation. 


Ey Fuzili bil ki ol giil-‘arizi gormuis degil 


Kim ki ‘ayb eyler meniim cak-i giribanum g6értib (G. 36/7) 


Bagri biitiinler mafia ta‘n iderler midam 


Haliimi serh itmege bir cigeri pare yoh (G. 60/2) 


G6zi yaslularif halin ne bilsiin merdiim-i gafil 


Kevakib seyrini seb ta seher bidar olandan sor (G. 84/3) 


Her g6ren ‘ayb itdi ab-1 dide-i giryanumi 
Eylediim tahkik gormUs kimse yok cananum! (G. 268/1) 


34. He Is In A Miserable State 

The word "perisan" is found in a disparate manner in lexicographic sources, often 
in a confused and disorganized state. It is frequently associated with distress, anxiety, 
and confusion, and is often described as "very difficult to understand." The term is also 
used to describe individuals who are poor, destitute, and in a state of distress, as well 
as those who are unfortunate and in need of assistance. (Muallim Naci, 2021, p. 591; 
Redhouse, 2016, p. 400; Devellioglu, 2013, p. 1007; Argunsah et al., 2023, II/p. 2687) 

In classical poetry, the lover is depicted as experiencing profound distress, akin 
to that of a person who has died and is akin to the anguish of a person who has died 
and is adrift in the depths of despair. The subject's withdrawal from social interaction 
and severance of contact with others, accompanied by a persistent tendency to 
observe and recount their experiences, and the subject's apparent inability to sleep, 
are indicative of a state of profound distress. The twitching of her limbs and the 
fluttering of her heart, which is racked with pain from the wounds that have opened 
on her chest and abdomen, and the contortions of her body, which leave her head and 
face exposed, indicate that she is in a state of distress and anguish. Such is the extent 


of the distress experienced by the lover that those who observe it perceive their own 
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difficulties to be less significant in comparison. 


Benum tek hic kim zar U perisdn olmasun ya Rab 
Esir-i derd-i ‘isk u dag-1 hicran olmasun ya Rab (G. 30/1) 


Diyar-1 derd ser-gerdaniyam her kim meni ister 
Delil-i rah katre katre esk-i lale-gGnumdur (G. 87/2) 


Ser-gesteligiim kakul-i musginiiA ucindan 


Asiifteligiim zilf-i perisanufi iclindiir (G. 105/2) 


Lale-ruhlar gogsimiif cakine kilmazlar nazar 


Hic bir rahm eylemezler dag-1 hicranum goériip (G. 36/3) 


Eyle bed-halem ki ahvallim g6rende sad olur 


Her kimi kim devr cevrinden dil-i na-sadi var (G. 75/5) 


Sen hal-i dill s6ylemesefi n’ola Fuzdli 


Il fehm kilur cak-1 giribanufl gorges (G. 52/7) 


Reh-i ‘iskufida olman teng-dil sevda hiicimindan 


Tarik-i saltanat her kim dutar gavgaya hd eyler (G. 81/4) 


35. Thinks the Mind Is Incapable of Love 

In classical poetry, the influence of Sufism on the poets' perspectives and 
evaluations is a prominent phenomenon. It could be argued that the influence of 
Sufism on the poets' minds is such that it has left an imprint on their work. In Sufi 
doctrine, the intellect granted to humans by Allah is deemed to be merely a small part 
of the intellect, or aql-i cuz, and is therefore insufficient for comprehending all things. 
Those who are aware of this concept also disparage the ‘awake’ and ‘returned’ (akil 
and zahid), as well as the 'guided' (nasth), and adopt the position of the ‘lover of the 
heart’. Those who are in a state of derangement have no use for the requirements of 
the condition; their gain is not the objective. An individual who is prone to self- 
destruction is unlikely to possess a profound appreciation for the value of their own 
life. Consequently, they are unlikely to undertake any action that would result in a net 
loss, even if it would otherwise be perceived as a gain. Therefore, the term ‘akil' cannot 


be applied to those who are in a state of being in love or to those who are suffering 


from the ailment of love. (Zavotcu, 2013, p. 59) 
The following verses illustrate the necessity for those seeking counsel to refrain 
from imposing their opinions on the poet. It is evident that the lover is not concerned 


with the opinions of others; rather, he is guided by his heart, not his mind. 


Ey Fuzili ‘ask men‘in kilma nasihden kabil 
‘Akl tedbiridir ol sanma ki bir biinyadi var (G. 75/7) 


Mentim tek olabilmez sohre-i sehr-i bela Mecndn 
Kabdl eyler mi bu riisvaligi her kim ki ‘akildir (G. 100/3) 


36. Can't Use His Will 

It is evident that love, like any other emotion, cannot be measured and regulated 
by external factors. Furthermore, it is clear that the concept of love is not something 
that can be controlled by the individual in question. As can be seen in the example 
below, even in classical poetry, the depth of the anguish experienced by the lovers is 
sometimes reflected in the use of metaphor. The question thus arises as to whether, 
despite being in a position to employ their faculties, they would renounce love. This 


indicates that, in the pursuit of love, they are not in control of their actions. 


‘AkI yar olsaydi terk-i ‘isk-1 yar etmez m‘idiim 
Ihtiyar olsaydi rahat ihtiyar itmez m‘idim (G. 195/1) 


Bes kim seni gorende gider menden ihtiyar 
Gelmez beyane mihnet-i ‘iskufi sikayeti (G. 302/6) 


37. Keeps His Love Secret 

In classical poetry, the lover conceals his or her love. There are a number of 
different reasons for this. By concealing his love, the lover avoids the condemnation 
and ridicule of those who are ignorant of the nuances of romantic attachment. The 
lover who conceals his love in this manner will thereby avoid the violation of his own 
privacy and the disclosure of his beloved's identity. Despite the classical Arabic and 
Turkish poetic tradition, in which the lover is depicted as expending considerable effort 
to conceal their love, the truth of their feelings cannot be revealed through language 


alone. The following symptoms are indicative of the presence of the disease: 
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lacrimation, cardiac inflammation, oedema, staring, insomnia, weakness and other 
ailments. (Cakir, 2024, p. 44) The concealment of the lover's passion is a theme that 
is explored by Imam Sdydti in his Cam/'t's-Sagir work. "If they maintain their purity 
and secrecy, and subsequently perish in this state, they will be considered martyrs." 
This is the meaning of the phrase "Men mate mine'l-'aski fekad mate sehiden," as 
attributed to the Prophet. It is also possible to derive this idea from the words 
attributed to the Prophet (Senturk, 2016, I/p. 392). This is because in classical poetry, 
the lovers are frequently depicted as being prepared to sacrifice their lives for their 
love. 

The following verses indicate that the secret of love should be kept hidden, as if 
it were a precious object. This idea can be expressed as follows: "kullii sirrin caveze'l- 
isneyni sa", which means that if the secret of love is revealed to anyone other than 
the beloved and the beloved's beloved, it will spread like fire. The Arabic proverb 


(Alzyout, 2024, p. 377) illustrates the inevitability of the dissemination of this secret. 


Bu ne sirdur sirr-1 ‘iskuf dimedin bir kimseye 


Sehre diismiis men seni sevdiim diy avazeler (G. 79/2) 


Raz-i ‘iskuA sahlaram ilden nihan ey serv-i naz 


Gitse basum sem‘ tek miimkin degil ifsa-y: raz (G. 114/1) 


Raz-i derGini tasraya salmak reva degill 


Budur giinahi kim asilur muttasil ceres (G. 127/2) 


Gecdiigim diinya vu ‘ukbadan seniif’ctin oldi fas 
Dogru dirler Kui sirrin caveze7-isneyni 5a" (G. 142/4) 


Yiizde naks-1 hin-1 dil raz-1 nihanum fas ider 
Serh-i gam tahririne her kirpigim bir hamediir (G. 98/5) 


The images below depict Ferhad's lover Sirin, who is depicted as having the image 
of a stone inscribed with her image and Mecnin's love for her. This act is interpreted 
as an act of infidelity and betrayal of trust, and is therefore considered a transgression 


of the norms of honour and secrecy. 


Tasa cekmis halk icin Ferhad Sirin sdretin 
‘Arz kilmis halka mahbibin ‘aceb bi-‘ar imis 


Refikuf olsa dilsiiz can-ver hem sakla raz andan 


Sahin sirruf disiirme dillere Mecndn-1 riisva tek 


(G. 


(G. 


132/3) 


156/4) 


38. The Relationship Between Zahid, Va'iz And Fakih Is Characterized By A 


Certain Degree Of Discord 


In classical poetry, the terms "zahid," "zUhhad," "va'iz," "fakih," "akil," and 


"nash" are used to describe individuals who are negatively perceived by the lover. 


Each of these terms has a different meaning and is sometimes discussed in relation to 


different characteristics. However, the fact that these individuals are not admired by 


the poets is the most important reason for this. These individuals are perceived as 


occupying a position of primacy in the minds of others, as lacking in the capacity to 


love, and as bereft of the riches of the heart and the pleasure derived from love. 


Sorma zUhhada Fuzdli reh U resmin ‘iskufA 


Ne bilirler revis-i ehl-i hired na-danlar 


Mahabbet lezzetinden bi-haberdur zahid-i gafil 
Fuzili ‘isk zevkin zevk-i ‘iski var olandan sor 
Zahid-i bi-hod ne bilstin zevkini ‘isk ehlinuiA 
Bir ‘aceb meydiir mahabbet kim igen hds-yar olur 
Va'iz s6zine dutma kulak gafil olma kim 

Gaflet yuhusinuf sebebi ol fesanediir 

Fakih-i medrese ma‘zdrdur inkar-! ‘isk itse 
Yoh 6zge ‘ilmine inkarumuz bu ‘ilme cahildtir 
Ey Fuzili zahid er da‘va-yi ‘akl eyler ne sid 
Nefy-i zevk-i ‘iskdur cehline ‘ayn-1 ‘itiraf 
Va'izUA kifrin meniim riisvaligumdan kil kiyas 


Anda sidk olsaydi men takvi si‘ar itmez m’‘idiim 


(G. 


(G. 


(G. 


(G. 


(G. 


(G. 


(G. 


67/7) 


84/7) 


96/4) 


99/4) 


100/6) 


148/7) 


195/6) 
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39. He Thinks He Is In Bad Luck 

In the poem, the lovers' descriptions of their beloveds' actions range from the 
lack of reciprocation of their affections to situations that prompt them to perceive 
themselves as rivals for their own affections. They consider themselves to be in a state 
of despair, believing that their fate is sealed and that they are destined for a 
predetermined outcome. This perception of being in a state of irrevocable despair is 


often attributed to the influence of fate, as if it were a fixed and unchanging decree. 


Ezel katibleri ‘ussak bahtin kare yazmislar 


Bu mazmin ile hat ol safha-i ruhsare yazmislar (G. 68/1) 


Muharrirler yazanda her kime ‘alemde bir rdzi 


Mana her gin dil-i sad-parenden bir pare yazmislar (G. 68/6) 


40. Brings Hope to Fortune Tellers/ Fortune Tellers 

An individual in love who is unable to reciprocate the feelings of another, who is 
distressed and searching for a source of hope, and who is willing to take a chance is 
experiencing a particular kind of love. To ascertain whether the trials will cease or 
persist, and to determine whether the beloved's disposition will undergo alteration, the 


enamoured individual may seek counsel from fortune-tellers and soothsayers. 


Sordum ahvaltimi ‘iskifida mUneccimlerden 
Bahdilar tali* evine didiler kan gorintr (G. 108/5) 


41. He Thinks That Love Requires Patience 

Despite the difficulties and challenges he has faced, the lover has remained 
faithful to his principles and has demonstrated patience in the face of adversity. He 
has maintained the hope that the reward for his patience in the face of adversity, as 


described in Islamic teachings, will be a friend who can support him. 


Her derdsizden umma Fuzili deva-yi derd 
Sabr eyle Ol ki derd veripdiir deva viruir (G. 109/7) 


42. He Talks About Love/ Beloved Ones Every Time 
The lover's heart and mind are always devoted to their beloved, and thus the 


words they utter are in alignment with their feelings. In the initial stages of their 


relationship, when they are consumed by love, they are constantly expressing their 
feelings of devotion to those around them. In accordance with this, Fuzdli posits that 
an individual who is mentally and verbally devoted to love will inevitably become 
enamoured of the object of their affection. Consequently, he composes ghazals in 
praise of this phenomenon, urging others to refrain from composing either laudatory 


or derisive poems, namely kasidas, in order to avoid any potential misunderstanding. 


Menden Fuzili isteme es‘ar-1 medh U zem 


Men ‘asikam hemise sdzim ‘asikanedir (G. 99/8) 


43. Speaks Less 

As the object of his affection is met with incomprehension and derision from his 
immediate circle, the object of his affections retreats into himself, becoming 
increasingly isolated from his peers. He begins to avoid social interaction, immersing 
himself in introspection and contemplation. The unique beauty of the object of the 
lover's affections and the aesthetic qualities that captivate the lover's intellect also 


contribute to the lover's inability to speak. 


Pay-bend oldum ser-i zulf-i perisanif géruip 
Nutktan distiim leb-i la‘l-i diir-efsanifi goriip (G. 37/1) 


G6fAliim acilur zulf-i perisanufhi gorges 


Nutkum dutulur gonce-i handanufi gorgec (G.53/1) 


Hayret ey bit sdretiiA gérdikde lal eyler meni 


Stret-i haliim goren sdret hayal eyler meni (G. 294/1) 


Ey Fuzdli munca kim dutdufi nihan hal-i diliiA 
Akibet fehm itdi il cak-1 giribanifi gértip (G. 37/7) 


44. He Thinks That He Is The One Who Really Deserves The 
Lover/Lover's Love 

In classical poetry, the object of the poet's affection is depicted as being loved 
with complete sincerity and fidelity. In this poem, the object of the poet's affection is 
distinguished from other lovers by the use of the terms "rakib" and "agyar," which 


imply a competitive and adversarial relationship. The authors of the poems are 
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themselves enamoured, and therefore included among the ranks of the "beloved" in 
classical poetry. The notion that the only worthy recipient of the love expressed in 
these poems is the poet or the poet's beloved is thus reinforced. The greatest love 
expressed by the poet is that which is directed towards himself. The lack of interest or 
attraction shown by the beloved towards the poet is a source of great distress to the 
former, as it represents the greatest injustice he can suffer at the hands of the object 


of his affection. 


Saye saldufi suya serv-i nazi resk 6ldiirdi kim 


Ben durarken devlet-i vaslufi ne nisbet ahere (G. 255/5) 


Ey Fuzili kalmamis gavga-yi Mecniin’dan eser 


Galiba efsane-i Leyli geturmUs hab ana (G. 9/9) 


45. He Thinks That His Loved One Shows His Love To His Rivals And 
Acts Loyally 

In such circumstances, the lover displays a preference for the opponent over the 
beloved, demonstrating interest and affection towards the latter. This situation is the 
most likely to cause distress to the lover. The initial assertion posits that the 
characterisation of the lover as unmerciful and indifferent is erroneous, given that the 
rival displays benevolence and affection. The situation that causes the greatest distress 


to the lover is when their beloved displays interest in the rival. 


Seni mihr U vefa gésterdiigiih agyara coh gérdim 
Galatdur kim seni bi-mihr ohurlar bi-vefa dirler (G. 80/3) 


Gayr cesmiifiden bulur her dem nigah-1 merhamet 


Men ne kildum kim nasibiim navek-i dil-ddz olur (G. 97/2) 


46. Endures the Opponent's Scolding 

In classical poetry, the term "opposed" is typically employed in two distinct ways. 
The first of these meanings refers to a person who has travelled to the region in order 
to see their beloved. This is the sense in which the term is used in the work of 
Cavusoglu, who wrote in the 16" century. It is noted that in subsequent periods, the 


term was used by lovers to denote their respective positions in relation to one another, 


thereby acquiring a second, distinct meaning. (Cavusoglu, 2006, p. 68) Regardless of 
the context or status of the individual in question, they are perceived as a source of 
problems and unpopularity, particularly when they are rivals or rivals of the object of 
affection. 

The following verse offers advice on how to remove the obstacle of the rival from 
the beloved's vicinity, using the language of rejection and threats, as well as the use 
of harsh words, to dislodge the rival from the beloved's heart. Despite the numerous 
obstacles that the relationship presents, it is anticipated that the individual in question 


will ultimately choose to return to the path of the other party. 


Kesmedi menden ser-i kGyinda azarin rakib 


Ey Fuzdli nise cennet icre yoh dirler ‘azab (G. 28/8) 


47. Jealous of the One He Loves 

The presentation of the statement that some contemporary circles are admired 
and envied as if it were a virtue is a questionable practice. If we may be permitted to 
venture a conjecture, then the poet, in his anguish, will seek solace in the very code 
of our civilisation, and will envy the object of his affections above all else. In truth, one 
who truly loves will be envious of the object of their affection even in the absence of 
possession. The poem also illustrates the depth of the lover's affection, which is 
expressed as a sense of being betrayed by the beloved's attention to a rival. This is a 
situation that causes the lover immense distress and anguish. The lover may 
sometimes reach a point of such obsession that they begin to exhibit symptoms of 
envy, even though they have not directly expressed any feelings of rivalry. In such 
cases, the object of their affection may even become the object of their desire, as 


evidenced by their tendency to covet their rival's hair. 


Meni resk odina pervane tek ey sem‘ yandurma 


Yeter hidr-sid-i ruhsaruf cerag-1 bezm-i agyar it (G. 42/5) 


Resk odiyla yakilir riste-i canum ki niciin 


Deger ol ‘ariza gisdi-y! mu‘anber giistah (G. 59/3) 


The subject in question displays no interest in learning about the condition of 
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their beloved, as they believe that the beloved's words will be sufficient to convey their 
condition. Consequently, they envy their beloved's ability to communicate without the 


use of words. 


Ey Fuzili isterem dil-dar hallim sormaya 
Reskden kim bulmaya vasl-1 leb-i dil-dar lafz (G. 141/6) 


48. Love is Happy with Its Troubles 

From the perspective of sufistic thought, the purpose of human life is to live in 
accordance with the words of Allah, which is to say, to be loyal to the divine promise. 
This life is made possible by three key factors: the primacy of Allah, the guidance of 
the Prophet, and the pursuit of Allah's approval. The influence of sufistic nazariye is 
also evident in classical poetry, where the poet expresses a desire to gain divine favour 
and the blessings of riza-yi ilahi. Rather than expressing regret, he was able to 
experience joy due to his capacity to discern the fundamental issue and thus address 
it. Those who seek to assist the distressed should not assume the role of the wise and 
knowledgeable, as they lack the requisite expertise in addressing the underlying 


psychological issues. 


‘Isk derdiyle hosem el cek ‘ilacumdan tabib 


Kilma derman kim helakiim zehri dermanufdadur (G. 85/2) 


Var bir derdtim ki coh dermandan artuhdur mafia 


Koy meni derdiimle derman eyleme var ey hakim (G. 189/2) 


Even when evaluated within the context of the legal system, love is a catalyst for 
introspection, self-reflection, and the pursuit of deeper meaning, making the individual 
more sensitive and perceptive. Such matters as the ability to stimulate subtle emotions 
in the mind and the capacity to direct one's attention towards these feelings may not 
be advantageous for everyone. This is because they do not necessarily facilitate the 


formation of beneficial relationships. 


‘Isk derdiyle olur ‘asik mizaci miistakim 


Dusmeniimdir dostlar bu derde derman eyleyen (G. 221/7) 


49. Wishes to Reunite 

The desire to reunite with one's beloved is a theme that recurs frequently in 
classical poetry. The poet lives in the hope that, one day, he will be reunited with his 
beloved. He endures his suffering with fortitude. Nevertheless, in literature, such 
instances either never occur or do so only after a considerable degree of artifice. The 
trials that the beloved experiences with the lover are, in fact, designed to mature the 
lover and prepare him or her for the state of wuslat. Love purifies the soul, banishing 
vanity, arrogance, and selfishness. In Sufi poetry, this aspect is given particular 


emphasis. 


Kilma feyz-i ni‘met-i vasluA Fuzdli’den dirig 


Yokdur 6zge maksadi senden seni eyler taleb (G. 32/7) 


50. He Prays A Lot To Meet His Lover 

In Islamic tradition, the lover prays to Allah for his beloved to incline towards 
him. Based on the second verse of the couplet below, it is reasonable to infer that the 
lover may read prayers based on knowledge and wisdom or seek amulets from others 
to influence the beloved's heart. However, it is also possible to infer that these actions 


may not be sufficient for the lover to maintain interest in the lover. 


Du'alar eylerem menden yafia bir dem glzar itmez 


Ne care sihr ile servi hiraman eylemek olmaz (G. 112/5) 


51. Doesn't Desire Reunion with the Thought of Separation in the End 

The lover, may express discontent with their partner's decision to end the 
relationship in the form of a poem. However, they may also contemplate the possibility 
of ending the relationship themselves, despite the pain this may cause. From her 
perspective, clinging to the hope of reunification during the period of separation is 
preferable to succumbing to the despair that inevitably follows the dissolution of a 
relationship. He is not interested in a union that would entail separation. The possibility 
of subsequent separation following an act of union is a factor that may lead to the 
individual in question being reluctant to pursue such a union. In poetry, the idea of 
unrequited love is often symbolised by the notion that the beloved is divine, akin to 
the idea that the beloved is Allah. Additionally, in certain verses, the inability of the 
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lovers to express their desire for an everlasting union, rather than a transient one in 
this world, can be attributed to their longing for an eternal bond in the next life, where 


separation is inconceivable. 


Ihtimal-i hecr tesvisine deGmez zevk-i vas 


Vasl kim var anda hicran ihtimali n’eylerim (G. 186/5) 


Dahi zevk-i visal-i ddst sevkin istemen menden 


Ki men zevk-i visali mihnet-i hicrana degsiirdtim (G. 197/2) 


52. Fascinated by Love 

The term 'mest' is used in classical poetry to describe the behaviour of an ‘ash’ 
(lover) who is inebriated and unable to articulate his feelings for his beloved. It is used 
to convey the idea of being inebriated by alcohol, as opposed to being in a state of 
intoxication caused by the effects of alcohol. The term 'mest' is used to describe a 
state of intoxication akin to that experienced by the character in question. It is 
employed to denote a person who exhibits irrational behaviour or utterances, as 
observed in the context of classical poetry. An individual inebriated to the point of 
incoherence is unable to utilize their faculties in a manner that would allow them to 
calculate profit or loss. Consequently, the lover in a state of inebriation will perceive 
only the object of their affection and nothing else as having any significance. The 
following verse indicates that the lover is in a state of intoxication, akin to that of being 
inebriated by love. It suggests that the lover's perception is such that no other object 


holds significance in comparison to the object of their affection. 


Senden itmem dad cevriif var ldtfuA yok diyup 


Mest-i zevk-i sevkunam birdiir yanumda var yoh (G. 61/2) 


The condition of being in a state of lover, which may be likened to a state of 
intoxication, causes the individual to experience a temporary inability to recall their 
concerns or difficulties. This phenomenon is analogous to the state of love-besotted, 
or love intoxication, which results in the individual becoming detached from their 


external relationships and immersed in the world of the beloved. 


‘Iska ta dUsdtifA Fuzdli cekmedtif diinya gamin 
Bil ki kayd-1 ‘isk imis dam-i ta‘allkdan necat (G. 40/7) 


53. Sees the One He Loves as Unique/ Flawless 

In addition to the other types of idealised characters found in classical poetry, 
the beloved is also free from the imperfections that mar the lives of ordinary mortals. 
Instead, they are endowed with a kind of otherworldly beauty. In all respects, he is 
the epitome of excellence. He is the epitome of beauty, yet also the epitome of villainy, 
the epitome of length. In his lover's eyes, he is akin to a sultan, a ruler, and a unique 
being. One might posit that this phenomenon can be attributed, at least in part, to the 
effects of romantic infatuation. The cause is unclear, but the object of the lover's 
affections is perceived to possess a multitude of physical attributes that contribute to 
their overall aesthetic appeal, including features such as hair, eyes, nose, mouth, lips, 
face, and even toenails and fingernails. The object of desire is unique in that it elicits 
a particular kind of fascination from the lover, which is distinct from the fascination 
typically directed towards other objects. This fascination encompasses a range of 
characteristics, including the object's ability to elicit awe, its capacity to cause pain and 


suffering, and its potential for inflicting harm. 


Lebleriif tek la‘! U lafzuf tek duir-i seh-var yoh 

La‘! U gevher cok lebifi tek la‘l-i gevher-bar yoh (G. 61/1) 
Sureti ziba sanemler yoh dimen biit-hanede 

Var cog amma bir safia befizer bit-i hGn-har yoh (G. 61/6) 
Hans! gUl-zar icre bir gill acilur hiisniiA kimi 

Hansi gill bergi leb-i la‘l-i diir-efsanufica var (G. 73/2) 
Ol peri-ves kim melahat miilkindiA sultanidur 


Hikm afuf hikmi mafia ferman anufi fermanidur = (G. 86/2) 


Sensen ol gevher ki diirc-i mimkinat igre bugiin 


Mimkin olan ‘aybdan zatuA miberradur seni (G. 170/2) 


Eyle miistesna giizelsen kim sana yohtur bedel 


Senden ey can miinkati‘ kilmaz meni illa ecel (G. 173/1) 


54. He Considers Everything That Comes From His Loved Ones as 
Precious 

Everything that is desired is, by definition, a reflection of the object of one's 
affection and a reminder of the beloved. Therefore, from the perspective of love, such 
desires are inherently valuable. Despite the pain caused by the gazes that he compares 
to wounds, the lover does not complain. He views these gazes as a reminder of his 


beloved. 


Ciharmak itseler tenden cekiip peykanif ol servi 


Cihan olsun dil-i mecrih peykan olmasun ya Rab (G. 30/4) 


55. Associates His Loved One with the Sacred Place/Site Elements 
The lover associates his beloved with the saints he values most. According to the 


lover, the beloved's words are kawthar and the environment is paradise. 


Gotirdi zevk-i vasluf hatirumdan ravza pervasin 


S6zuf kevser mUnevwver meclisufA Huld-i Berin’‘Umdur (G. 102/6) 


Fuzdli haste-dil ta ravza-i kyufida sakindiir 


Temenna-y! behist ti meyl-i giil-zar-1 Trem kilmaz (G. 111/7) 


Yar kdyinda muselmanlar ger olsaydi yiruim 


Kafirem ger Ravza-i Ridvan’a eylerdiim heves (G. 125/2) 


The object of his affection is evident in all aspects of his life. Everything serves 
as a reminder of him. The following verse is a classic example of a motif that is 
frequently employed in classical poetry and can be observed in the following instance: 
the imam's prayer niche, which is located at the upper part of a concave surface in the 


mosque, is likened to the face of a beloved object. 


Ol bit ebrisin koyup mihraba déndiirmen yiizim 


Koy meni zahid mafia cok virme Tanri‘yciin ‘azab (G. 29/6) 


56. He Rivals Famous Lovers 
It can be observed that individuals who have experienced the greatest pain are 
those who are most deeply in love. Consequently, regardless of the circumstances, the 


most unfortunate, the most anguished, and the most troubled lovers are those who 


perceive themselves to be at the lowest ebb. The subject in question views themselves 
as being on a par with celebrated poets such as Mecniin and Ferhad, comparing 


themselves to them and claiming to be their successors. 


Mana cem olur handa kim var bir gam 


Menem miilk-i ‘isk igre Mecniin’a varis (G. 47/5) 


Meni kim seng-sar-1 mihnetem bazar-! ‘isk icre 


Bela dagin ceken Ferhad ile hem-seng tutmuslar (G. 69/5) 


Esir-i derd-i ‘isk u mest-i cam-1 hiisn coh amma 


Biziiz meshdr olan Leyli safia Mecniin mafia dirler = (G. 80/2) 


SUrdi Mecntn nevbetin simdi menem riisva-y! ‘isk 


Dogru dirler her zaman bir ‘asikif devranidur (G. 86/2) 


Lebi sirinlertifi sevkiyle Ferhad’| menem asruf 


Yanumda cem' olan seng-i melamet Bi-stitGin’umdur (G. 87/6) 


He asserts that, in addition to his own experiences of pain, the tales of renowned 
lovers are devoid of the kind of difficulties that would cause any reasonable person 
distress. In affirming his own status as a genuine lover, the celebrated lover in question 


is careful to avoid disparaging the lovers in question. 


Mende Mecnun’dan fiizGn ‘asiklik isti‘\dadi var 


‘Asik-1 Sadik menem Mecniin’ufi ancak adi var (G. 75/1) 


G6ruip divarlarda KGh-ken naksin dimefi ‘asik 
Menem ‘asik ki tutdum dest terk-i han G man itdiim (G. 201/) 


Olsaydi mendeki gam Ferhad-1 miibtelade 
Bir ah ile virtirdi mif Bi-siittin’| bade (G. 246/1) 


57. His Problem Is Love And He Thinks That Medicine/ Doctor Will Not 
Help This Problem 

The lover is afflicted with a form of love sickness. Those versed in the treatment 
of this ailment find themselves at a loss, for love sickness is a condition that affects 


one's very sense of self. It is not cured by the medicine of the physician, but rather by 
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the love of one's beloved. 


Mariz-i ‘isk ‘akd-i zilfih eyler arzd zira 
Mutalicler bu mihlik derde muskildir deva dirler (G. 80/6) 


‘Isk derdiyle hosem el cek ‘ilacumdan tabib 


Kilma derman kim helakiim zehri dermanufidadur (G. 85/2) 


‘Isk derdinden olur ‘asik mizaci muistakim 


‘Asikifi derdine derméan itseler bimar olur (G. 96/3) 


Ey Fuzili eyledi her derde derman ol tabib 


Bir menum zahmumdur ancak bulmayan merhem henuz (G. 121/7 ) 


Cekme zahmet cek elif tedbir-i derdiimden tabib 


Kim degiil sen bildWgiiA ben cekdiigim bimarlig (G. 147/6) 


58. He Claims That His Love Started Even Before He Was Born 

One of the initial issues that gave rise to the notion of divine love in Sufism is the 
concept of love as an eternal phenomenon. In Sufism, the concept of everlasting love 
is associated with two metaphysical subjects: firstly, the love of Allah for his servants 
and secondly, the love of the servants for Allah. The concept of the covenant is linked 
to the 172™ verse of the Ar-Raaf Surah. In this verse, Allah refers to the covenant He 
made with His servants, which is also known as the ‘tablet of eternity’ or ‘eternal 
covenant’. In this verse, In the aforementioned verse, Allah is described as having 
taken the transgressions of the children of Adam and borne their burdens, 
subsequently questioning them as to whether he was not their Lord. "Yes, we have 
borne witness (that you are our Lord)", they replied. (Araf, 7/172) Theologians have 
proposed that the human beings' freedom of choice is enshrined in the covenant made 
with Allah. This covenant may be considered an ‘agreement of love’. In Islamic 
theology, Allah is believed to have inquired of humans whether they considered him 
to be their benefactor, to which they replied in the affirmative. This is regarded as the 
foundation of the covenant between Allah and humanity. It is postulated that this 
covenant was established prior to the creation of humanity. It is for this reason that 


the love that humans have for Allah is eternal and indestructible. The affection that 


believers in Allah express in this world is, in fact, an eternal and profound love for the 
divine. It is the result of their covenant and deeds, which are dedicated to Allah. The 
eternal love theory, together with the notion of the divine form, has had a profound 
impact on the Iranian Sufi tradition, influencing the way in which the divine is perceived 
by the soul and the emotions, and inspiring a deep sense of love and devotion in the 
heart. In addition, the national and erudite Sufi poets have also situated the roots of 
their own loves in this category, situating themselves as lovers from eternity. 
(Parcevadi, 2020, p. 439-443) 

It may be argued that Farsi literature and Sufism have also influenced our poetry. 
The notion that the loves of the poets began before the world was created is a common 
belief in classical poetry. The following verses also make references to the pre- 
existence of the world and the sun, which are regarded as evidence of the belief that 


the poets’ love was eternal. 


Vadi-i ‘iskda sevda ile ser-geste idiim 


Gelmedin gerdise bu glinbed-i devvar heniiz (G. 122/3) 


Ey Fuzdli men dem urmusdum safa-y! ‘iskdan 
Matla‘-1 hdir-sid icad olmadin subh-! ezel (G. 173/7) 


Dusmesiin hic kimse ya Rab men kimi candan ctida 


Ta ezelden beyle yazilmis ser-encamum benim (G. 205/3) 


59. He Thinks The Solution To His Love Problem Is To Die 

It is a commonly held belief that every problem has a solution, although the same 
cannot be said for death. The poets are aware that the absence of reciprocated love 
does not equate to the absence of love itself. The solution to the problem of love is to 
distance oneself from the object of one's affections and to cease showing interest in 
them. Nevertheless, no faithful lover would ever act in such a way. The sole remedy 
for the affliction of love is death. In other words, the only solution is death. Vamik, 
Ferhad, Mecniin and other prominent poets have exemplified this approach (Ipekten, 
1996, p. 210). The following verse articulates the notion that love is an insurmountable 
challenge, and that death is the only recourse. 
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Ey Fuzili eyle kim bimar-! derd-i ‘isksan 


Yohdurur 6lmekden 6zge hic dermanuf seniihA (G. 169/7) 


60. A Lover Continues to Love Even If He Doesn't See His Loved One 

Despite the absence of proximity in space and physical contact, the object of his 
affection remains the focal point of his affections. This is because his love has not 
manifested in response to the appropriate circumstances. In all circumstances, the 
absence of a physical object does not preclude the possibility of continued affection. 
The following verse, which states that seeing one's beloved does not harm the lover's 
love, prompts Tarlan to offer the following explanation: Love can be conceptualised as 
a natural resource. In other words, it can be described as a fundamental entity that 
encompasses all territories. A mineral is not visible to the naked eye and cannot be 
grasped. However, the fundamental reality is that which persists. All visible entities 
can be considered as a kind of surface. Love is a kind of substance, and it is not 
possible to perceive the absence of love. This is because love is the fundamental 
essence. The term ‘ariz' can be understood as a kind of 'wound' or 'blemish' on a 
surface. When a surface changes, the substance beneath it does not necessarily 
change. It is not subject to the same kind of imperfection or defect. (Tarlan, 1998, p. 
427) 


‘Iskuma noksan yetUrmez gormemek ol ‘ariz! 


Cevhere tadgyir-i asar-! ‘araz virmez halel (G. 173/3) 


61. He Thinks That No One Other Than His Lover Can Give Peace To His 
Soul 

The practice of going on a springtime stroll in the countryside, with the intention 
of alleviating one's mental distress through the company of flowers, is commonly 
referred to as a "gul-gest" or "gul seyri." 

The following verse suggests that the flowers and idyllic locations frequented by 
humans seeking to forget their troubles do not provide the desired sense of bliss to 
the lover. Instead, it is posited that the lover's happiness is derived solely from their 
beloved. It is similarly possible to derive from the inscriptions that the poet will not 


gaze upon any other beauty besides that of his beloved. 


Basda bir serv-i semenber vaslinuf sevdasi var 


Std kilmaz bagban nezzare-i gllsen mafia (G. 11/6) 


Serv U gil nezzaresin n’eyler safia hayran olan 


Kim kadtif serv G ruhun gil-berg-i ratnadur seni = (G._ 153/4) 


62. Communicates/Becomes Friends with Various Natural Elements 

The lover, is characterised by a profound sense of joy in experiencing the fullness 
of their emotions and a profound regard for all created things. This regard extends not 
only to other humans but also to the natural world. He extends his affection to the 
birds and even the wild animals in his vicinity, thereby sharing his profound affection 
for these creatures. A bond is formed between them, resulting in a sense of 
companionship. In this context, the Masnavi of Leyla and Mecnun also features, as it 
does elsewhere, the head of Mecntin being made a nest by a swallow and his helping 
and befriending other animals, including birds. These themes are among the most 
frequently discussed in the poem. Those in love are distressed even by the slightest 


indication of distress in animals. 


Mudam cesmiime kan doldurur hadeng-i gamuf 


Yuva basumda dutan kuslar! ediip mecrih (G. 57/4) 


Berk-i ahim gokyiizin dutmus siriskim yeryiiziin 
Sohbetimden hem vuhiis itmis teneffiir hem tuydr (G. 94/2) 


Ey dil hazer kil ates-i ahufla yanmasun 


Cismum ki derd kuslarina asyanediir (G. 99/7) 


Dutup kuslar basumda asyan feryade gelmisler 
Cih ey ahum odi bir dem basumdan sav bu gavgay! (G. 277/6) 


Mecntn ki pad-sah-1 sipah-1 vuhds idi 

Men tek musahhar itmedi miilk-i melameti (G. 301/4) 

In certain cases, the breeze is perceived as a messenger between the beloved 
and the lover. The breeze is sometimes thought to convey the scent of the lover's hair 
to the beloved, and at other times, it is believed to carry messages from the beloved 


to the lover regarding the lover's feelings and emotions. 
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Saba agyardan pinhan gamum dil-dara izhar et 


Haberstiz yariimi hal-i harabumdan haber-dar it (G. 42/1) 


Kil saba g6fliim perisan oldugin canane ‘arz 


Sdret-i halin bu viran mUulkiA it sultane ‘arz (G. 139/1) 


The lover, perceives the multitude of clouds as a manifestation of the multitude 


of his own distress, and the precipitation as the tears shed by the clouds. 


Berk u baran sanma kim gordiikce ah ti eskimi 


Bilmezem nemdiir meniim aglar mafia yanar sehab_ (G. 29/2) 


63. Establishes Relationship Between Its Own Being and Other Beings 

The lover, displays similarities with regard to the emotional intensity of his or her 

existence and the natural states of the surrounding entities. In the following verses, 

the lover is depicted as having descended into the desert, akin to the sun, in pursuit 

of his beloved. The poet also suggests that the lover's own passion for his beloved is 
akin to the burning desire of the sun. 


Yetmeyip vaslina sen Leyli-vesifA bir 6mrdiir 


Ben kimi Mecntn olup sahraya diismUs af-tab (G. 29/5) 


Meni resk odina pervane tek ey sem‘ yandurma 


Yeter hidr-sid-i ruhsaruA cerag-1 bezm-i agyar it (G. 42/5) 


Conclusions 


The study of Fuzdli's Turkish Divan revealed that the ghazals in the collection 
portray in great detail the characteristics of a love-sick man. It has been established 
that certain states of love characteristics are not inherent to the ideal of an the lover, 
but rather represent the idealised attributes of an the lover. 

It has been observed that the same the lover state can be evaluated in both 
positive and negative ways in the Divan. The wordplay in the couplet demonstrates 
that the desire for the manifestation of the lover's presence is not always present, and 
thus, the lover's state of being is presented as a dichotomy. The discrepancy in 


evaluations can be attributed to the fact that the same condition is viewed from 


different perspectives, namely the perspectives of either secular or religious love. 

In the context of poetry, it has been observed that the most frequently employed 
techniques by the poets in portraying the state of being in love are the use of 
metaphor, simile and personification. It has been observed that the term 'asiklar' is 
used by poets to compare themselves with the most renowned poets, namely Mecndin 
and Ferhad. 

The analysis of the ‘asiklik halleri' (states of love) expressed by the 'asiklar' 
(lovers) in the works of Fuzili reveals that these manners are in fact a reflection of the 
'asik kimligi' (identity of a lover) and the ‘asiklik halleri’ (states of love) of the classical 
Turkish poetry tradition. 

The most troubling types of individuals in the context of love are those who lack 
the capacity to experience it, such as the Nasth and Zahid, due to their inability to 
comprehend the concept of love. 

It has been observed that the concept of love is regarded by the poets as an 
inherent and inalienable attribute of their being. Furthermore, love is seen as a guiding 
force that helps humans become perfected beings. This is why poets are regarded as 
having the potential to facilitate this process, providing individuals with opportunities 
to develop and mature. 

The study of Turkish ghazals from the Fuzili’s Divan has revealed that the 
characteristics of the beloved in the poems are closely linked to the Sufi beliefs and 
contemplations, as well as to the social, cultural, religious, and customary practices of 


the time. 
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Chapter 2 


‘Child Labourers’ in The Poems of Storyteller Sait Faik 


FILIZ MEHMETOGLU! 


"What was writing but an ambition? Here I was going to wait for a quiet death among 
honourable people; what was ambition and rage for? I couldn't do it. I ran to the 
tobacconist, bought pen and paper, sat down, took out the small pocketknife I carried 
in my pocket to carve small sticks if I got bored while travelling on the secluded roads 
of the island. I carved the pen. After carving it, I held it and kissed it. I would have 
gone mad if I hadn't written.” 


INTRODUCTION 


Sait Faik Abastyanik, one of the leading short story writers of Turkish literature, 
‘his real name is Mehmet Sait’ (Celik, 2020). A research has been conducted to prove 
the claim that Sait Faik's poems, whose poems are overshadowed by his stories, are 
not known. The survey conducted by the Research Workshop of the Sait Faik 
Abasiyanik Museum in 2015 is given in the table below. According to the table, the 
rate in the question about his being a storyteller was 60 per cent, while the rate about 
his being a poet was 5 per cent. The rate where both are known is 21 per cent, and 
surprisingly, the rate of those who say that he is neither is 9 per cent. The rate of 


those who had no idea was 3 per cent. 


1 istanbul Kilttr Universitesi, ORCID 0009-0001-6494-9907 
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Poet or Storyteller 


(http://saitfaikmuzesi.org/sait-faik-anketi Date of Research: 05/03/2015). 


Although Sait Faik Abastyanik was not as successful as his stories, his poems 
were also published in literary journals. ‘It is quite difficult to say that the harmony 
and fluency in Sait Faik's stories are found in his poems’ (Celik, 2020). Sait Faik 
evaluated the fact that his poems did not attract the attention he expected with a 
sarcastic style: 

‘You say my stories have the odour of poetry. I wrote one or two poems, and they said 
they had the odour of a story in them. So I am neither a storyteller nor a poet. Iam a 
strange thing in the middle, so accept me like this’ (http://www. milliyet.com.tr/sait- 


faik-abasiyanik-kimdir--kisaca-hayati-ve-eserleri-molatik-8173/). 


The main source of the study, which uses research, survey and analysis as 
methodology, is Sait Faik Abastyanik's only poetry book titled ‘Simdi Sevisme Vakti’. 
‘This book, which consists of poems written in different periods, was published one 
year before his death’ (Celik, 2020). 


A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF SAIT FAIK ABASIYANIK'S LIFE 


Sait Faik Abasiyanik, who narrated the everyday, small human sorrows and joys 
in a way never seen before in Turkish literature, was born in Adapazari during the most 
turbulent period of the empire. The date was 18 November 1906. 

After dropping out of the Faculty of Literature, he went to Lausanne to study 
economics upon his father's request. However, he was bored with the stagnation in 


Switzerland, so he travelled to Grenoble, France. Firstly, he studied French as a boarder 


at a high school, then for three semesters at the Faculty of Literature of Grenoble 


University. 


When homesickness overcame him, he returned to Istanbul in 1934.As soon as 
he returned, he started teaching Turkish at the Halicioglu Armenian Orphan School. 
He had to leave the school after a while because he was late for classes and could not 
maintain discipline in the classes. His father then opened a wholesale shop on his 
name. But after 6 months the shop went bankrupt. He could not survive in this business 
either. Sait Faik Abasiyanik was a wandering man who did not belong anywhere, who 
escaped from responsibility, who liked to wander in unfamiliar neighbourhoods and 
among people he did not know. He distilled stories by travelling through life and 
wanted to live only by writing. The unwavering support of his family was the only force 
that sustained him under all circumstances. He wanted to publish his stories in a book 
for a long time. And he realised this with the financial support of his father. The first 
edition of Samovar was published in 1936. 

In his first book Semaver, he wrote stories based on the people he observed in 
his childhood, his experiences in Adapazari and its surroundings, and the works he 
filtered from his impressions of France. Although he suffered from the fact that his 
book did not attract the attention he expected, he continued to write. In 1938, when 
his father bought a mansion in Burgazada, Sait Faik Abasiyanik started to spend the 
summer months there. 

A while after moving to Burgazada, he lost his father in October 1938.For the 
rest of his life, he lived with his mother Makbule Hanim. Although he occasionally fled 
to Istanbul and got lost in the streets of Bomonti and Zeyrek, Burgazada and his 
mother became his safe haven under all circumstances. Chatting with the Greek 
fishermen on the island, going out to sea on a boat or fishing in the neighbouring 
islands were the beauties that connected him to life. 

The dynamism Burgazada brought to his life was also reflected in his works. In 
1939 he published his second book of short stories, Sarnic¢, and in 1940 Sahmerdan. 
Sait Faik never took part in a political movement, even though he wrote about the 


troubles of the poor and ordinary people. However, like many other writers of his time, 
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he could not escape the pressures of the one-party rule. He was sued for alienating 
the public from military service in the story ‘Celme’ in Sahmerdan. On 10 September 
1940, he was fortunately acquitted in the court held in Ankara. 

Philosopher and poet Afsar Timucin describes Sait Faik Abastyanik in the 
following words:‘Sait Faik Abastyanik was a writer who knew how to observe people in 
a very solid and healthy way and to look at people optimistically in every sense. Above 
all, he was a man of the people and he never ceased to be a man of the people.’ 

Philosopher and poet Afsar Timucin describes Sait Faik Abasiyanik in the 
following words: ‘He was a writer who knew how to observe people in a very solid and 
healthy way and to look at people optimistically in every sense. Above all, he was a 
man of the people and he never ceased to be a man of the people.’ 

He published his first stories on the theme of human love in Hr and Milliyet 
newspapers in 1929-1930.He had not yet found his unique style of expression, but he 
made us feel that he would bring a breath of fresh air to literature with the subjects 
he chose and the human situations he expressed, while he was still in his early 20s. 

Sait Faik Abasiyanik's storytelling was a brand new breath of fresh air. In 
harmony with his personality, he had captured a brand new narrative language outside 
the classical moulds. In this new language, he was able to place the life on the streets 


with its own purity. 


In addition to his stories and poems, Sait Faik Abastyanik became a writer who 

produced products in every field of literature with the two novels he published, two 
theatre play drafts found among his papers after his death, and his translations from 
French writers. 
He passed away in the early hours of 11 May 1954, when he was only 48 years old. 
He lived and wrote just like himself, without paying attention to anyone, without fitting 
into any mould.His sincere demeanour and unique style were bequeathed to future 
generations with the flavour of the first day (www.milliyet.com.tr). 

After his death on 22 August 1959, his house in Burgaz Ada was turned into a 


museum. His mother established the ‘Sait Faik Story Award’. He was elected as an 


honourary member of the International Mark Twain Association in the USA for his 


contributions to contemporary literature (Abasiyanik, www.turkedebiyati.org). 


21 January 1963 


Makbule Abasiyanik passes away. 


1964 
Sait Faik Story Prize is started to be given by Darissafaka Association (his life, 


saitfaikmuzesi.org). 
Works of Sait Faik Abastyanik: 
Stories: 
Semaver (Samovar) (1936) 
Sarnic (Cistern) (1939) 
Sahmerdan (The Pile Driver ) (1940) 
Luzumsuz adam (The Unnecessary Man) (1948) 
Mahalle Kahvesi (Local Coffee Shop) (1950) 
Havada Bulut (Cloud in the Sky) (1951) 
Kumpanya (The Troupe) (1951) 
Havuz basi (Poolside) (1952) 
Son kuslar (The Last Birds) (1952) 
Alemdag'da Var Bir Yilan (There Is a Snake In Alemdag) (1954) 
Az sekerli (Less Sugar) (posthumously, 1954) 
Tuneldeki cocuk (The Boy in the Tunnel) (1955) 
Mahkeme kapisi (The Court Gate) (Courthouse interviews) (1956) 


Balikcinin dlumu (Death of the Fisherman - Long Live Literature) (1977, compiled by 
Muzaffer Uyguner) 
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Acik Hava Oteli (Open Air Hotel) (1980, Conversations-letters compiled by Muzaffer 
Uyguner) 


Muthis Bir Tren (A Terrific Train) (1981, del. Muzaffer Uyguner). 
Novels: 


Medar-! Maiset Motoru (Means of Subsistence Engine) (1944, second edition published 
in 1952 under the title ‘Some People’) 


Kayip araniyor (Lost Wanted) (1953). 

Poem: 

Simdi Sevisme Vakti (Now is Time for Making Love) (1953). 

Translation: 

Yasamak hirsi (The Ambition to Live) (by Georges Simenori, 1954). 
CHILD LABOURERS IN SAIT FAIK'S POEMS 


Starting from the first poem with the same title in his first and only poetry book 
‘Simdi Sevisme Vakti’ (Now is Time for Making Love) (1953), all the poems about 
children in the book were scanned to understand Sait Faik's observations, feelings and 
language about child labourers. Sait Faik's five poems about child labourers, which 


leave the taste of a story in our palate, are given below. 
SIMDI SEVISME VAKTI 


(Now is the Time for Making Love) 
I should do nude statues. 
Naked sculptures 
for your sweet dreams 
O, white bearded and caped man 
passing by, 


the beggar 


whose muscles are visible through his torn robe 
first I have to give you 
the taste of poems, 
the taste of love 
through books, 
I have to introduce it through paintings, 
through paintings... 
Look at this boy 
polishing the foot 
of the stinky drapes 
by shaking a brush 
he'll give him ten piastres 
from his fourhundred thousand bucks. 
I won't sell you, my child 
for four hundred thousand bucks 
What beautiful eyebrows you have 
what beautiful wrists 
what hands you have, what hands you have 
I have to say 
No 
No... in the squares 
I have to shout, 
in the coffee house of 
this small Anatolian city 
where the roses are smoldering 


that the cherry season 
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is the time making love. 
I have to show paintings , 
to let you read poems. 


Poems that swooning.... 


Cherry season, cherry 
The market's full of bags. 
A woman is passing lilies. 
A woman is carrying 
a jar of yogurt 
The shoeshine boy shakes his brush 
still that lying 
that awful Byzantine song 
in the municipal café. 

How should I explain to you, if I would know 
How should I do, how should I try 
to shout in the squares 
to play my saz on street corners 
to tell you that the cherry season 
is not the season for making money 


but now is the time for making love... 


Once I reveal the splendor, the sence, 
then I'll just sit and 


cry my heart out 


to the days I wasted, I didn't shout, 
I kept quiet 
while this beautiful, long-browed 
son of the shoeshine boy recited a poem 
of Karacaoglan 
of Orhan Veli 
of Yunus, of Yunus 


at my grave... 


RETURNING HOME 
My step is thinking... It cannot be expressed in words; 
I am extinguished as a fire with tongues of thousand flames... 
With a face of a ruin, with an eye of wax, 
I'm returning home through fade streets. 
His hand fell to his side, like a pinch of wheat. 
A child was asleep at the hawker stall; 
Chandeliers light up the streets like a palace; 
A mother's knee on the stone of the carpet pavement 


|" 


In my heart, it said: “cover!” and I covered him. 
When the bareness of a piece of sack appears. 

It shines the lanterns now, the dawning day, 
What a night... What a raging night, tired of its life... 
By the last light, the spots in my eyes are ending 
Now we struggle, with the nights, stone by stone... 


The longing of my morning is bright 


nights on my head; 
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I'm returning home, alone with the wind... 

From the bridge to the mosque, I reached with my last breath; 
Look, my head is falling, I closed my eyes. 

I met the artist who gives life to hard stones; 
The nights deserve my marbleized skin... 
Stop! It stopped... That noise is running away with my last money. 

I fade with the morning like a busy street, 

With my eye that won't close, with my wound that won't heal, 


I return home through the reddish streets. 


DESPAIR 
Appearing in the evening 
Just as people were leaving work. 
From the clusters of trams 
Smiling with a beautiful child's face 
The rascal comes in the evening. 

I don't Know where it catches me 
Just when I was getting ready to love 
My 16-year-old lover. 

To hold her hand in mine 
Every twenty-four hours 
When I want to hear a kind word 


Yapper... Appearing around that time. 


ON SUNDAYS 
On Sundays 
I drink beer, 
With radish and pistachio 
A little boy 
serves me. 
For a tip of ten piastres 
Whereas 
I'd like to be his father. 

THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE BOYS 
At the movie theater gates at night, 
Maybe more than a million bare 
boys sold newspapers. 
Sometimes the news were bad, 
Sometimes this and that, 

But the boys liked shouting 
“It's writing about the murder!” 
the most. 

Instead of buying a newspaper for a few dimes, 
Pulling up the lapels of the coat, 

I thought about the murder in the quarter of columns 
There were nights when a million bare boys, 
would shout: 

The numbers are written. 

Even if I don't buy a ticket, 


I imagined to get a payoff. 


In the evening, the news would tell about the match, 
Thinking about the soccer fields, 
Silently, my childhood plays football in the stadiums, 


that I could not do in my childhood. 
ANALYSIS 


The subject of ‘child labourers’ is mentioned in 5 of the 48 poems in Sait Faik's 


sole poetry book. 


The poem ‘Now is the Time Making Love’, which bears the same title with the 
book, is dedicated to the society group consisting of poor, most destitute people and 


is symbolized by this verse; 


Yirtik mintanindan adaleleri goztiken Dilenci 
(The beggar whose muscles are visible through his torn robe) 


A further example is the lily peddler lady. 


The pleasure of poems, the joy of lovethe poet states that only through books, 
painting and sculptures can be imparted to people who have never experienced this 
different, fairy-tale world, the splendours in their lives. He affirms that he can give the 
shoeshine boy, whom he includes in this class, a sense of taste in the same way and 
cultivate him. It is evident from the following verses that he meant the shoeshine boy 


as the child labourer: 


Su oglan cocuguna bak Look at this boy 
Kokmus manifaturacnin ayagina polishing the foot 
Firca salliyor of the stinky drapes 
D6ért yliz bin tekliginden by shaking a brush 

On kurus verecek. hell give him ten dimes 


from his fourhundred thousand bucks. 


Anlatsam su kiraz mevsiminin 


Para kazanmak mevsimi degil To tell you that the cherry season is not 
Sevisme vakti oldugunu the season for making Money but now is the 
time for making love 
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May and June are cherry seasons. In the above verses, it can be concluded that 
the poet is referring to May, the month of spring and June, one of the least hot and 
sweetest months of summer. He is saying that spring and the first month of summer, 
are the beautiful times when nature is reborn and it is the time to fall in love, not to 
work hard and earn a little money. Because the child labour in the content of the poem 


and also in the continuation of the verse Now it's time making (falling in) love: 


Resimler seyrettirmeli, siirler I have to show paintings , 
Okutturmaliyim. to let you read poems. 
Bayoiniik getiren siirler... Poems that swooning.... 


Making love is meant reading of poems and viewing of paintings until one get 
swoon. In the last verses, the poet confirms that the child has long eyebrows and is 
handsome, and also repeats the above interpretation of the shoeshine boy. The poet's 
ideal is that by cultuvating the shoeshine boy, he can ensure that this child of him will 
also be educated in the future. That the circle of illiteracy brought about by this poverty 
can be broken in this way can be deduced from the desire of the son of the shoeshine 
boy to recite a poem at his own grave. The poem ends by mentioning the names of 
other poets and using intertextual references 


Mezarimda bu gtizel, uzun kasih While this beautiful, long-browed 
Boyaci cocugunun son of the shoeshine boy recited a poem 
Oglu bir siir okusa of Karacaoglan 
Karacaoglandan of Orhan Veli 
Orhan Veliden of Yunus, of Yunus 
Yunus tan, Yunus tan... at my grave... 
2k 


In the second poem ‘Evime Dénuyorum’ (Returning Home), the loneliness of the poet 
is clearly understood in the expression ‘Rdizgarla bas basa ‘(alone with the wind). 
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Duismtis yanina eli, bir tutam bugday gibi. His hand fell to his side, like a pinch of wheat. 
Bir Cocuk uyuyordu isportanin basinda; A child was asleep at the hawker stall; 


Although at first glance the above verses appear as a child labourer, it is 
understood that the child is actually the baby of a mother who has fallen into poverty 
and has to work with her baby. The fact that the child is a baby can be deduced from 
its sleeping and the expression that its hand, which has fallen to the side, resembles 
a pinch of wheat. In the last line of the stanza, it can be said that the statement ‘Bir 
anne dizi halt kaldirimin tasinda’ (A mother's knee on the stone of the carpet 


pavement)’ confirms this determination. 


Maybe the child in this poem is not a labourer, but even younger than a child 
labourer, i.e. when it was a baby, it has to stand on the street, at a hawker stall, next 
to its mother. Since growing up in these adverse conditions, this baby can be 


considered to have done as much overtime as a child labourer. 
ek 
The third poem is entitled ‘Yeis‘(Despair) (. TDK: moun Pessimism arising from 
hopelessness, sadness (TDK, https://sozluk.gov.tr). This rascal coming in the 
afternoons is actually a boy with a pretty face begging on the trams. Just at rush hour, 
after working all day, the poet is about to hold the hand of his naive sixteen-year-old 


lover; he wants to hear a warm word from his young lover only at rush hour... Rez// 


(Yapper), and that's when he shows up. 


In this poem, it is the poet's sixteen-year-old adolescent lover who is actually 
an implicit child labourer. Her/his lover, the young girl/boy worker, who is working 
before coming of age, is actually an inconspicuous child labourer. This situation may 
be real, or it may be a fictionalisation of what the poet has seen as a result of his 


observations. 


The next poem, ‘Pazar Gunleri’ (On Sundays), as is well known, refers to a 
holiday. In the poet's own words, he mentions that he drinks beer on Sundays with 
radishes and pistachios. The rest of the poem is deplorable 

Kticuik bir cocuk 

Bana hizmet eder. 

On kurus bahsis mukabilinde... 

The little labourer boy, who works as a waiter for drunks and does errands in 


the tavern, works as a child for only ten piastres. However, the poet: 


Halbuki ben onun Whereas I'd like to be his father. 
Babasi olmak isterim. 


It is also Known from biographical studies that Sait Faik did not marry and did 

not have children. 
+k 

In the last poem, ‘Gazeteler ve Cocuk’ (The Newspapers and The Boy), the poet 
talks about a lot of pauper children working at the cinema gates at night, which is a 
thousand times worse than the children working during the day. It is understood from 
the expression “more than a millior’ that there are many of them. The children's 
favourite thing to do is to shout Yt is writing the murder!’ This can be interpreted in 
two ways. The first is that the subject is interesting and mysterious to children, and 
the second is that it is the situation with the highest newspaper sales. 

In the rest of the poem, it is stated that lottery results and match results are 
also shouted. Again, it is clear that these are the most popular subjects. When the 
football results are shouted, the poet, as if it were his own mouth, feels the heart of 
all these child labourers from within; on behalf of the little labourer children and on 
behalf of all the other children who have not become labourers and who are still stuck 
in their childhood: 

Stadyomlarda cocuklugumda oynayamadigim 

Futbol oynar cocuklugum 
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Sessiz SCdasizZ. 


he concludes both the poem and the book of poems. 


In fact, he says all children's hearts beat the same way and either the children 
of poor families or rich people like the poet can be unable to do what they want in 
childhood. 


CONCLUSION 


When the poems on the aforementioned subject are analysed, it can be said 
that the poet has serious observations and important determinations about child 
labourers, who are even more painful than the lowest social layer of society, including 
his own loneliness. In the five poems analysed, the child shoeshine boy, the baby with 
hands like a pinch of wheat that is tossed from the hawker stall instead of the mother's 
lap in the heat of his home, the beggar boy, the sixteen-year-old adolescent labourer 
youth (the poet's lover), the little boy who is a tavern waiter and the millions of poor 
children working at night selling newspapers, which is also the title of the last poem 


of the book and the poet. 


Sait Faik Abasiyanik's sole poetry book, ‘Simdi Sevisme Vakti’ (Now Is Time for 
Making Love) begins with a poem about child labour and ends with the same subject. 


In short, it is seen that the first and last poems of the book emphasise child labourers. 
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IDIOMS OTHER THAN ORGAN NAMES IN 
HAMDULLAH HAMDI'S YUSUF U 
ZULEYHA WITH WITNESSES 


Hami AKMAN, Zuleyha AK 
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Chapter 3 
Idioms Other Than Organ Names in Hamdullah Hamdi's Yusuf u 


Zuleyha With Witnesses 
HAMI AKMAN!, ZULEYHA AK2 


Hamdullah Hamdi, Yusuf u Ziileyha and General Information on Idiom 


In linguistic studies, there is a field called phraséologie or idiomatique in French, 
which directly examines the idiom and brings together idioms in various languages and 
determines their characteristics (Aksan, 2014, p. 96). 

Idioms are stereotyped words; that is, the words that make up the idiom do not 
change their places, nor can any other word enter between two words. For example, 
it is not possible to use the idiom “to smoke in the nose” in the form of “to smoke in 
the nose” or “to smoke heavily in the nose” or “to smoke in the ear”. 

An idiom is a special expression pattern found to indicate a concept; that is, it 
is not a general rule of expression such as proverbs (Aksoy, 2017, p. 40). Idioms are 
generally a series of words that come together to describe a situation, the 
characteristics of the events encountered, human character and behavior, various 
physical characteristics, spiritual qualities (Aksan, 2014, p. 95). Idioms are among the 
most important elements of a language's vocabulary. They reflect the material and 
spiritual culture of the language-speaking society, its ability to perceive and express, 
and its tendency to wit (Aksan, 2014, p. 96). 

Idioms are short and concise expressions. Idioms allow us to express 
expressions that need to be expressed in long sentences with a few words; for 
example, we can say a sentence such as “I worked hard today, I had no time to do 


anything else” in a snap with the idiom “not lifting his head”. 
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Idioms are a form of expression, they generally do not carry judgment; very 
few of them carry judgment (Hengirmen, 2011, p. 8). Idioms can consist of a phrase 
(backward-headed, smart, well-behaved), groups of words with an infinitive suffix (- 
mAk) at the end (to sweeten, to be crazy), sentences (most of it is gone, less is left, 
the wind blew, the flood took it away) (Hengirmen, 2011, pp. 10-14). 

In the 15th century, Hamdullah Hamdi, the youngest son of Aksemseddin, who 
was especially famous in the field of masnavi, was born in Gdynuk in 853 AH according 
to the statements of Emir Huseyin. It is stated that Hamdi lived a very difficult life after 
the death of his father and did not receive any affection from his siblings, and his 
complaints in this regard are found in some couplets in Yusuf u Zileyha; it is also 
stated that Hamdi's source of income was only the works he wrote and sold (Onur, 
1991, pp. 13-14; Timurtas, 2012, pp. 232-233). However, despite these difficulties, it 
is known that Hamdullah Hamdi received a good education, had a literary culture, and 
had extensive knowledge in various sciences (e.g., the sciences of the delegation, 
najum, etc.) (Onur, 1991, 14). Hamdi, who did not receive patronage and 
encouragement from the ruler and state officials of his time, lived a quiet life in 
G6yniik, where he was born, and died here. Hamdi's grave is next to the grave of his 
father Aksemseddin in Gdynuk. Although there are two different opinions about the 
date of Hamdi's death, 1503 and 1508, 1503 seems to be a more reasonable date 
(Onur, 1991, pp. 15-16). 

Hamdullah Hamdi is the most famous masnavi writer after Seyhi in the 16th 
century. He is the first hamse writer in the Anatolian field. Hamdullah Hamdi has a 
divan besides his hamse. His masnavis included in his hamse are as follows: Yusuf u 
Zileyha, Leyla vu Mecnin, Mevlid, Kiyafet-name, Tuhfetti'l-Ussak (Mengi, 2000, p. 
132). 

Hamdi's Yusuf u Ziileyha is his most well-known masnavi. Although Hamdi took 
examples from Molla Cami's work while writing Yusuf u Ziileyha, he revealed his 
difference with the strengths of his expressions, the impressiveness of his descriptions 
and the emotion-laden couplets interspersed among them (Mengi, 2000, p. 132). Some 
of the factors that made Hamdi famous with his Yusuf u Ziileyha are the strong and 


artistic language of the work, the power in the storytelling, and the presence of lyrical 
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and harmonious verses in places (Timurtas, 2012, p. 233). Yusuf u Zuleyha was 
recognized as a masterpiece by later critics and gained great popularity among the 
people (K6prili, 2011, p. 381). Hamdullah Hamdi, in fact, with these works, but 
especially with Yusuf u Ziileyha, brought an observation rich enough to meet the need 
for reading novels of the period to a great extent (Onur, 1991, p. 18). 

In this study, in order to make a small contribution to this masterpiece, the 
idioms in the last 4235 couplets of the work, excluding the names of organs, are 
discussed. While determining the idioms, examples were taken from the work Yusuf u 
Ziileyha prepared by Naci Onur and published by Akcag Publications in 1991. Idioms 
are given in alphabetical order. The idiom is shown in bold at the beginning and its 
translation into today's Turkey Turkish is given to the right, followed by the sample 
couplet in which the idiom takes place, the translation of the sample couplet into 
today's Turkey Turkish, and then the number of couplets of the couplet in parentheses. 

We hope that this study will contribute to the studies on Yusuf u Zileyha. 

1. IDIOMS 

aci s6zli (b/tter-spoken) One whose words are heart-breaking, rude and harsh: 
Sour-faced and bitter-spoken “Sour-faced and bitter-spoken” (344-2) 

adem sal- (send an envoy) To send a man, messenger, envoy: “They sent a 
man to me and called me” (242-13). 

adini cek- (fo draw his name) To say his name, to mention him, to talk about 
him: “...so that the whole of Egypt speaks of me” (347-3). 

adi kalma- (fo have no name left) To have no trace of, to be forgotten: Kalmadi 
gussanin meger adi “Not even the name of grief remains” (227-13). 

adini pak it- (to Clear one’s name) To clear one's name, to prove one's 
innocence: “He tore the hem of my shirt; he cleared his own name” (329-16). 

adini yad it- (ta/k about) To remember, mention his name: “Do not mention 
the name of Jacob to me” (243-5). 

aferin eyle- (to appreciate) To say well done, to appreciate: “The one who 
gazed at his cemél-i fa'ikina / Aferin would praise his creator for his superior beauty” 
(172-1). 


agisa cek- (to pul! into embrace) To embrace, to hug: “(Those two) insolent 
people embraced each other” (295-2). 

ahdine dur- (to keep one's word) To keep one's word, to fulfill one's promise: 
“His father took pity on Zileyha and kept his promise, and began to think” (218-8). 

aheng tut- (keeping harmony) To conform, to act in accordance: “Felek made 
her thin branch-like neck like a ceng (so that) it would keep in tune with her eninine 
aheng” (377-4). 

akli fikr tebah ol- (fo be devastated in his mind) To be stunned by admiration, 
astonishment, etc., to pass out: “She appeared with a beauty of face (like the moon) 
that boggled the minds of those who saw her” (175-9). 

akli harab ol- (fo be devastated) To be confused, bewildered, not knowing 
what to do: “Her mind was devastated by the dimple” (265-16). 

akli kalma- (fo /ose one’s mind) to be unable to think, to lose one's mind: “I 
have no mind and heart left in me now” (210-2). 

aklini al- (to take his mind) To take away his mind, his will, to make him lose 
his mind: “He intoxicated and took your mind” (207-10). “My mind was taken by my 
wife's dungeon” (361-12). 

aklini der- (to make up one's mind) To come to one's senses, to come to one's 
senses: “Come to your senses, disperse (destroy) this love” (205-13). “Come to your 
senses and think for a moment” (353-16). 

aklini yitir- (to /ose one’s mind) To lose one's senses, to go out of one's mind: 
“Whoever had seen him once was ecstatic and lost his mind” (177-14). 

aksi diis- (fo fa// otherwise) To be reflected: “The eye of the sunrise has 
become tulip-colored (red); as it turns out, the opposite of the lover's eye has fallen” 
(202-4). 

aleme dol- (fi// the world) To spread one's name, fame, etc. all over the world, 
to be known to the world: “He was famous throughout the world for his majesty” (181- 
11). 

aman bilme- (not knowing mercy) To be cruel, merciless, not showing pity: 
“Many a cruel person who did not know aman was aman / Gone, his bad name 


remained on the tongue” (373-4). 
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aman olma- (to have no pity) To have no pity, no mercy: “Death does not 
have a little bit of pity, not even for a moment” (433-8). 

amelin yanil- (stumble in your deed) To be confused, not knowing what to do 
“He was so confused about what to do that he cut off his hand thinking it was an 
orange” (338-15). 

and ic- (to swear an oath) To swear an oath, to promise to do or not to do 
something: “He took an oath and shed his tears” (330-9). 

arada kal- (to stay in between) To be helpless and not know what to do: “The 
beauty who adorned the world was left in between” (359-5). 

arami git- / kalma- (7o /ose one's peace and comfort) To lose one's peace 
and comfort: “None of them had any peace” (164-14). “His patience ran out and his 
peace fled” (302-14). 

assi yok (of no use) What is the use? His effort is in vain: “It is useless because 
he intended to lose” (353-10). 

aska diis- (to fall in love) To fall in love: “If one who has fallen in love were to 
say, 'What does one who is in love do with fame and notoriety,’ fame and notoriety 
would be a disgrace to one who is in love” (216-9). 

as yer- (get over it) Pregnant woman showing excessive fondness for certain 
foods, craving for them: “Women used to crave bread” (176-4). 

atesine yan- (fo be on fire) To be troubled by someone's troubles, to suffer, 
to be on fire: “He said, 'O my lover in the time of grief, my eager (friend) who burns 
with my fire'” (286-14). 

atesini sdyleriindiir- (fo extinguish his fire) To make him calm down, relax: 
“You made my rebellious head fall into whim; put out my fire with your water” (193- 
4). 

ates ur- (to shoot fire) To burn, to burn: “When your love burned my life, it 
entered my blood a hundred times” (357-15). 

..a hayat er- (...fo come fo /ife) To bring vitality, peace, prosperity, etc. to a 
place: “With his coming, life came to Egypt” (177-2). 

bagini kes- (fo cut one’s bond) To cut one's bond, relationship, interest, to end 


it: “He immediately cut his connection with the evil (he no longer finds evil)” (434-8). 


baht acil- (fortune unfold) To be fortunate, to have good luck, to be favored 
by fortune: “Fortune was opened to his face through every door” (362-9). 

bali yaga kat- (to add honey to oil) To enjoy, to have fun, to enjoy oneself: “ 
“Let us enjoy ourselves with honey and butter; how much more cefa from the hand of 
the catastrophe?” (299-4). 

bela al- (to receive trouble) To be afflicted with trouble, to be afflicted with 
trouble: “I took trouble, what good is complaining?” (254-10). 

bela er- (trouble to come) To be afflicted with trouble: Ermez iklimine bela 
“Trouble does not come to your homeland” (396-5). 

bela vii gami git- (grief and distress go away) To find peace, to get rid of 
unpleasant situations: “When Prophet Yusuf stepped into (Egypt), the trouble and 
sorrow of the people of Egypt went away” (176-10). 

belaya sal- (to distress) To put in trouble, to cause to face bad things: “O you 
who put me in trouble with trouble!...” (192-5). 

bende sal- (fo put in chains) To enslave, to keep in captivity: “He wished to 
make his beloved a prisoner” (346-10). 

bendine dus- (to fall into the rope) To be caught with a rope, to be captured: 
“Give strength to the hyacinth's rope; (so that) that wanderer will be caught” (306-5). 

benligin al- (to take away one's ego) To spend on oneself, to take one's mind 

away: “I became unaware since tecelli took my ego from me” (228-12). 

ber ye- (to eat fruit) To benefit, to make use of: “Whoever (whoever) did not 
benefit from this union; as a result, he suffers in life” (263-6). 

beyana sigma- (fo unexplainable) To be unexplainable, to be impossible to 
express: “Though its beauty (too) could not be described as its love did not fit into the 
soul” (182-1). 

bilisi gsas- (to be confused) to be unable to know what to do, to be 
overwhelmed: “...he gave it to them and my mind was baffled; he went to the dungeon 
and my heart stayed (in it)” (361-9). 

bir iken on ol- (from one to ten) To multiply, increase a little thing: “They 


gathered together and her beauty became ten when she was one” (182-13). 
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bir iki (one or two) A few, a little, a moment: “He looked at that moon (moon- 
like beauty) once or twice” (414-12). 

bir nazar (one glance) One time, once: Bir nazar seyr eden cemalin anun / 
Bagladi sinede hayalin anun “One who watched her beauty (with one glance) kept her 
dream in his mind” (157-13). 

bir pare etmege muhtac kal- (¢o be in need of a piece of bread) To be very 
poor, to be unable to find anything to eat: “He was in need of a piece of bread” (378- 
3). 

bir pulan degme- (fo be not worth a penny) Not worth a penny, not worth a 
penny, to be worthless: “The fish, whose face is not worth a penny, hung the jewel 
worthy of a king in his ear” (234-15). 

bir igim (su) [a drink (of water)] A sip (of water): “Give me a drink of water” 
(293-6). 

but si- (to break an idol) To break one's idol, to give up idol worship and convert 
to Islam: “Each of them broke the idol and cut off the zUnnar” (301-16). 

can al- (to take /ife) To take life, to kill: “Some take life with a grain” (186-16). 

cana al- (taking life) To feel something, to be influenced by it, to adopt it: “The 
suns (beauties) of Egypt gave them gold and plunged into enthusiasm and desire” 
(175-14). 

cana er- (enough for life) To affect the life, to bring it to the point of death: 
“His dimple pierced the sine, it was enough for the life” (159-9). 

cana kasd et- (to mean /ife) To make a move to kill, to attempt suicide: 
“Finding no remedy, he made an attempt on life” (353-10). 

cana sigma- (70 be out of one's depth) Love, affection, etc. to be out of one's 
depth, to be too much: “Though love did not fit into the soul, its beauty (too) could 
not be described” (182-1). 

can at- (throw to the dead) To lay down one's life, to risk death, to be very 
eager to do something: “...that if he had inclined towards someone, he would have 
laid down his life instead” (298-7). Can atardi revan ser-i raha “He would have thrown 
his life (to reach) the beginning of the road” (380-7). 


can avla- (to hunt for life) To bind to oneself, to capture, to make in love: “Her 
hair hunts many lives in a moment” (188-5). “Your narcissus (like eyes) hunts can with 
sedition” (305-16). 

can belasi (troublemaker) A nuisance, something that causes discomfort: 
“Because the trouble of life and the knot of the heart are gone...” (22-7). 

canda rahat kalma- (to have no peace of mind) To have no peace, no 
comfort, to flee: Kalmadi can U serde rahat u his “There is no comfort left in the heart, 
no wisdom left in the head” (208-14). 

can déyme- (fo be unable to bear) To be unable to bear, to be unable to 
endure: “When the bow of envy shoots the arrow of gaze, neither the soul nor the 
liver can bear it” (407-13). 

can er- (finding life) To come to life, to come alive: “When Zilleyha was 
informed of this engagement, it was as if life came to the rotten bone” (210-15). 

can gel- (to come to life) To revive, to return to its former freshness and 
vitality: “The life came to your lips and the blood went away” (199-4). 

cani doy- (to be satiated) To become unable to want anymore, to become 
bored, fed up: “My heart and soul are full of your lies” (415-11). 

cani...a doyama- (to be unable to get enough of) To want something 
constantly, to be unable to get enough of it: “His soul cannot get enough of this 
calamity; let's leave him in his own state” (433-16). 

cani ferah ol- (to be relieved) To be relieved of distress, to be relieved, to be 
relieved: “His heart was opened, his soul was relieved” (222-6) 

cani kilca kal- (to be as dead as a hair) To be almost dead, to be close to 
death: “Her waist was so beautiful that the life of the one who saw her would remain 
as a hair” (184-1). 

canina kasd et- (to mean one’s /ife) To kill, to take one's own life: “If the 

severity of gloom were to prevail in the heart, man would take his own life” (343-11). 

canini kurtar- (to save one's life) To be saved, to attain peace and prosperity: 


“May he save my life from this longing” (416-4). 
canini yak- (to hurt) To make sad, to cause pain: “Obey my command, do not 


be rebellious / Do not burn my life even do not become fire” (348-2). 
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can kenar-1 lebe gel- (/is /ife came to the edge of his lips) To be about to 
die, to be about to die, to be about to lose his life: “His soul came to the edge of his 
lips out of pleasure; he had no patience to wait for the night” (320-14). 

cani kurtar- (to save one's life) To save from dying, to save one's life: “You 
did not give him the water of reunion without saving his life from the difficulty” (357- 
16). 

cani lebe gel- (his life came to his lips) To be about to die, to be about to die, 
to be in danger of dying: “His life came to his lips a thousand times” (191-2) ‘His life 
came to his lips with the word of sorrow’ (191-2) ‘His life came to his lips with the 
word of sorrow; he would be as thin as a hair until the night’ (360-13). 

canina dag ur- (70 inflict a wound on the sou!) To hurt, cause pain, torment: 
“When Ziileyha had inflicted pain on him, Yusuf would have fled and found relief” (283- 
12); 

canina er- (to reach his /ife) To be close to death, to be about to kill; to be 
affected, to be under the influence: “The scalpel of death had reached my life” (264- 
2). Canina afet ereere mi anan “Will trouble come to your life from him?” (293-1). 

canina od diis- / ur- (to be struck by fire / to be struck by fire) To be very 
sad, to be troubled: “Fire fell on ZUleyha's soul and...” (291-7). “It gives fire to my life 
from its pure and sweet water” (291-10). 

canindan usan- (fo get tired of life) To be fed up, to be fed up: “If they made 
ointment from bitter tongue, man would get tired of his sweet life” (344-3). 

canini kuban et- (¢o sacrifice one’s life) To sacrifice one's life, to risk death: 
“Hajj and sacrifice his life there” (209-10). 

uryan eyle- (to make one's soul naked) To separate one's soul from one's 
body, to kill: “Maybe he would kill me immediately with a bare sword” (321-4). 

canini teslim ki- (fo surrender one's /ife) To breathe one's last, to die, to 
surrender one's soul: “He surrendered his soul to Islam” (430-4). 

cani safa bul- (to find pleasure) To feel relieved, to be relieved, to attain 
happiness: “They would strive to see that moon-faced (beauty) and relax” (172-10). 

cani tende koma- (to keep the soul in the flesh) To separate the soul from 
the body, to kill: “I will not leave a hair's worth of life in the skin” (322-4). 


cani tuz gibi eri- (to melt like salt) To lose one's life, to die: “May the life of 
the one who eats salt and breaks the salt shaker melt like salt” (329-4). 

can ile (with /ife) From the heart, from the heart, sincere: “I gave my heart to 
your love with my heart” (229-13). 

cevab buyur- (to command an answer) To give an answer: “Give a healing 
answer to his wish” (219-7). 

cevrini cek- (to be persecuted) To be subjected to the torment and distress of 
someone, to suffer: “If the beloved (person) were stone-breasted and violent / The 
lover who suffers his cruelty would need a heart of iron” (288-2). 

cihani doldur- (to /fi// the world) To spread everywhere, to have an effect: “He 
would fill the world with sedition and deceit” (195-6). 

ciisa gel- (to come to a boil) To come to a boil, to become overflowing: He 
used to say, “He used to say, ‘If the gloom suddenly bursts forth” (115-1). 

ceng ur- (fo play the harp) To play the instrument called ¢cenk: “When the 
Rumi cengiler started to play the cenk, the Frankish beauties danced” (227-8). 

cep ii rast bilme- (not knowing left and right) To be inexperienced, to be a 
novice: “Not knowing left and right in the world yet...” (393-1). 

cetr kur- (to set up a tent) To put the tent in a position to sit in: “They set up 
the tent and the high divan” (179-11). 

cok g6r- (see too much) To deem someone unworthy of something, to withhold 
something from them, to leave them lacking: “Oh, if you consider him too much for 
me...” (304-2). 

cuvala sigma- (not fitting into the sack) To become evident, to come out, to 
be impossible to hide: “The water did not fit in the sack” (194-9). 

dama diis- / diisiir- (to fa// into a trap / make fall into a trap) To be caught 
in a trap / to get caught in a trap, to fall / make fall: “O Yusuf, you fell into a trap!” 
(278-3). “I made him fall into a trap” (328-4). 

dam diiz- (to /ay a trap) To set a trap: Mahtan dam diizdii “He set a trap from 
the moon” (166-7). 
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damenine gam gel- (to be grieved, grieved, saddened): Katrece damenine 
gam gel- / Zerrrece sinesine gam gel- “He does not eat a drop of gloom; not a speck 
of gloom comes to his chest” (373-13). 

damenini ter et- (to make her skirt wet) To harm her chastity and honor. 

dameni pak (skirt clean) Honorable; innocent, clean, blameless: “If you find 
its (the shirt's) tear in front, ZUleyha is innocent” (332-11). 

..dAn yu- (.../f0m wash) To withdraw from something, to abstain from it, not 
to do it anymore: Yudu ahdi ab ile ol dem / Dehenin naleden g6ztin nemden “Then he 
washed his mouth from moaning, his eye from tears, and his oath with water (he 
stayed away from these)” (232-9). 

demin akit- (to shed blood) To shed blood, to shed, to sacrifice: “Grandma 
shed the blood of the sacrifice immediately” (419-4). 

dem ur- (fo ta/k) to talk about, to mention, to speak of: B0y-1 gUlden urur demi 
bulbul “The nightingale speaks of the scent of the rose” (236-3). 

derde diis- (fo fa// into trouble) To be afflicted with trouble, to fall into distress: 
“Let no one fall into trouble like me” (201-5). “He fell into trouble so that he would 
find a cure” (229-8). 

derd ile dol- (to be filled with trouble) To be troubled, to be sad: ‘J was filled 
with trouble from head to toe’ (290-10). 

derdine deva gel- (to have a cure for one’s troubles) To have a cure for one's 
troubles: ‘A voice came from the unseen/ What a voice came from the unseen; what 
a voice! A cure came for your trouble’ (231-15). 

derdini cek- (7o take care of) To endure distress, trouble, etc. from someone: 
“+ ...1 will go to take care of my troubles” (387-9). 

dermana er- (to find acure) To find a cure: Umaram bir gtin ere dermana ‘I 
hopeone day he will find a cure’ (238-11). 

derman bul- (¢o find a remedy) To find a remedy, remedy, solution: “He fell 
into trouble so that he finds a remedy” (229-8). 

derman erme- (to reach a cure) Not being able to find a remedy, not being 
able to eliminate a problem, distress, etc: “When no remedy was found forZuleyha , 


she became friends with trouble fora long time ”(200-11). 


der-miyan et- (to put forward) To put forward, to sacrifice (life), to sacrifice: 
“He put his life on the line for the sake of his life” (160-3). 

destdr ver- (to give support) To give permission, to allow: “When the 
saintgave him support...” (255-8). 

deva bulma- (not finding a cure) To be unable to find a remedy for one's 
troubles, to be helpless: “He wanted, he could not find a cure for it” (204-13). 

devieti er- (to attain state) To attain happiness, prosperity, peace, to attain: 
“He used to look at theroad with an expectant gaze, wondering when he would 
suddenly find peace” (232-11). 

dikis tutma- (not keeping stitches) Not being able to stay in one place, not 
being able to stop: “He did not incline to reunion, he does not keep stitches; he does 
not leave the torment, he does not forget the torment” (346-4). 

dilek bul- (to wish find) To achieve one's wish, to fulfil one's desire: “I wish 
that I could fulfil my wish at that moment” (246-10). 

dilek ver- ( fo grant a wish) To give what one wishes, to fulfil one's desire: 
‘Whoever gives what he wishes (makes him) reluctant’ (373-5). 

dimagina erme- (not reaching the dimagina) Not understanding, not feeling, 
being unaware of its existence: “When hed/d not feel this odour...” (426-2). 

diin u giin(day and night) All day, every day: “The day of my fortune has 
become black; my job day and night has been to sigh” (230-5). 

diinyay! ko- (/eaving the world) To pass through worldly things, to disregard 
worldly things: “He /eft religion, he left the world” (157-14). 

ecel er- (to come to an end) To come to an end, to die: O/du divane ta erince 
ece/“He became insane until the end came” (340-1). “...the end came to him (him) 
while he was prostrating” (423-14). 

to pass like a dream- (passing like a dream) Something beautiful, passing by 
at an extraordinary speed: “The meeting with the beloved inga/fet passed like a dream 
“ (254-13). 

efser ur- (fo put a crown) To put a crown on the head: “If he puts a crown on 
his head with honour...” (265-1). 
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efsiin oku- (to recite incantation) To cast a spell, to use incantation to protect 
from evil: “Every (one) nanny (used to) cast a spell and recite incantation so that 
theevi// eye would not touch that moon (moon-like beauty)” (187-6). 

egri nigah et- (to /ook crookedly) To look backwards, angrily, fiercely: “Do not 
glare at us for theft !” (412-9). 

eksik etme- (not to /ack) To always have; not to deprive: “Do not lack alms in 
his place ”(422-7). 

eksik olma- (not to be lacking) To be always present, to be found: “All these 
losses are always present on your head” (292-10). 

elci sal- (send a messenger) To send a messenger: “He sent a messenger and 
asked for that moon (moon-like beauty)” (213-2). 

endith cek- (to suffer) To grieve, to be sad, to suffer: “How can this old man 
suffer hundreds ofpains ?” (277-14). 

er gibi dur- (to stand like a man) To stand firm in the face of a situation, to be 
stoic: “May you seal your treasurewith my beauty ; may you stand like a man 
inprotecting rights” (202-12). 

esbab diiz- (to make ready) To make preparations, to make the necessary 
things ready: “Taymus had the things necessary for migration prepared” (222-16). 

etegin tut- (fo hold his skirt) To take refuge, to be under his protection: “I had 
chosen totake hold of his skirt ; alas, it has gone from my hand as if it were my will” 
(326-11). 

felah er- (to attain felah) To attain salvation, to be saved: “You were savedfrom 
the darkness of crime” (333-9). 

ferag bul- (to find renunciation) To give up something and to be saved, to 
attain peace: “When Zuleyha had burnt his life, Yusuf would haveescaped and found 
renunciation “ (283-12). 

fursata er- (to reach the opportunity) To find an opportunity, to find a suitable 
time and place: “If you get the opportunity to speak, present my situation to your 
service” (363-15). 

fursat bul- (to find an opportunity) To seize an opportunity, to find a 


favourable time: “Let him find an opportunity for his reunion every moment” (249-4). 


gam cek- (to grieve) To suffer, to be sad, to grieve: "If the heart full of blood 
wishes, it does not grieve; then it sheds bloody tears from the eye ”(279-6). 

gam er- (to hit distress) To be touched by grief, to be exposed to an 
unpleasant, distressing situation: ‘Let not the cr uelty offortune touchyou with gloom ” 
(267-8). 

gam ver- (to give grief) To make sad, to cause distress: 'You do not give me 
grief and eat my grief ”(209-8). 

gam yeme- (not to eat gam) Not to grieve, not to be sad, not to grieve: 
'(He)did not eat gam ”(431-9). 

gavga Ssal- (7o cause a quarre/) To cause a quarrel, to make people quarrel: 
"Aleme saldi sevki gavgalar ‘Sevki caused fights in the world ”(218-13). 

gavgaya dus- ({o fa// into a fight) To get into a fight, to quarrel: “Bringiren 
avratin ol arayain ol araya / Diisse ahir aceb mi gavgaya “Is it surprising if (a person) 
who brings his wife there ends up in a fight (with her)?” (179-16). 

gayet bul- (fo come to an end) To come to an end, to come to an end, to come 
to an end: “O great man, there is no end to love; listen to the story and see how it 
turned out!” (285-14). 

gayra bak- (fo /ook at others) To concentrate one's attention on someone else, 
to turn away from those close to oneself: “Whoever finds his life in his soul, does his 
soul allow him to look at someone else?” (346-16). 

geh sagdan geh soldan er- (fo reach from the right or the left) To achieve 
what one wants by doing whatever one wants, by persisting: “He reached me from 
geh right and geh left / He read Mekr U efsun from every way “He reached me from 
right and left and cast tricks and spells from every side” (329-9). 

giribanini cak et- (fo tear the collar of a shirt) To tear the collar of one's shirt 
in pain: “Let him fill his eyes with tears and tear the collar of his shirt every moment” 
(248-14). 

goge cik- (ascending to the sky) To ascend, to move towards the sky, to cry 
to the sky: “The prayer of the suitors ascended to the sky” (245-4). 

Finding what you want in the sky on the ground (Finding what you want in the 


sky on the ground) Finding what you want in the sky on the ground, finding something 
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that is difficult to find or reach easily in a moment, reaching it: “It is time, let me be 
happy with your face; let me find it on the ground when I was looking for it in the sky” 
(238-14). 

gurbete dus- ((o fa// into gurbete) To be separated from the place where one 
was born and raised, to be separated: “Why did it happen that I fell into this 
expatriation / I became a prisoner and fell into so much anxiety “Why did it happen 
(that) I fell into this expatriation? I became a prisoner and fell into so much anxiety” 
(272-12). 

gurbete sal- (fo send expatriate) To separate from the place where one was 
born and raised, to separate, to expatriate, to drop: “My brothers and sisters have 
caused me many miseries and troubles and made me expatriate” (272-14). 

gul umarken nasib: diken ol- (fo become a thorn while hoping for a rose) 
To encounter a bad outcome while expecting a good one: “While I was hoping for a 
rose, my lot became a thorn” (230-6). 

gumana bat- (¢o fa// into doubt) To doubt, to fall into suspicion and doubt: 
“Thinking it to be a secret, he sinks into doubt / In the end he throws it away without 
knowing it” (253-13). 

gun gorme- (tf to see the day) Not to be seen by anyone, to remain hidden: 
“His milk mother used to feed him with kindness; not the day, not even the shadow 
(would) see him” (184-6). 

gun yuzin gor- (ot to see the light of day) To remain always hidden, not to 
see the light of day: “When she was a fresh bud, she remained veiled; when she was 
a slave, she became invisible” (184-10). 

haber al- (fo receive news) To receive information, to be informed: “When he 
received the news of the Messenger (Prophet Jacob), he wished to serve” (275-7). 

haber eris- (ews to come) To receive news: “When this news reached his 
father...” (211-15). 

haber getir- (to bring news) To bring information, knowledge, etc. from 
someone: “Whoever (whoever) brings me news from you, I would give him my life 
and head (even) for what is gold” (387-1). 


haber al- (fo send news) To send information, knowledge, etc., to inform: 
“When I sent news (to him) with permission...” (415-4). 

haber ir- (fo receive news) To go to someone with information, knowledge, to 
be informed: “If you try to deliver this news to the presence of the elder of Canaan 
(Hz. Jacob)...” (275-14). 

haber irgiir- (fo deliver news) To give news, information, etc: “May you deliver 
my news to that moon (moon-like beauty)” (246-13). 

had bulma- (o find no /imi6) To have no end, to be endless: “Ziileyha did not 
find a limit to separation, so she hoped for help from chains and dungeon” (346-9). 

hadden as- (fo exceed the /imit) To exceed the limit, to be excessive: “He did 
not understand that his madness had exceeded its limit” (211-6). 

hak g6ézet- (fo observe the right) To observe the right, to give the right to the 
rightful: “May you seal your treasure with my beauty; may you stand like a man in 
protecting the right” (202-12). 

hakir tut- (fo despise) To despise, to belittle: “Don't hold him in contempt 
anymore; don't bind his neck with rope and chain” (350-1). 

hak yol (Right path) The state, method, way, path of truth that leads to 
righteousness and salvation: “Now you have guided me to the right path” (384-8). 

hal be hal ol- (¢o be jn a state) To belong to the state, the present: “Has the 
state become like the past?” (208-7). 

haline nazar et- (fo /ook at the state) To pity someone, to show mercy: “Be 
a little less gracious, look at his state” (343-10). 

hara dus- (fo fa// into the fire) To be in pain, troubles: “I have fallen into the 
fire, seek help for me” (305-4). 

hasret cek- (fo //ss) To miss, to be in longing: “He was longing there for a 
long time” (402-13). 

hasrete ergur- (fo bring together) To reunite with the thing or person one 
longs for, yearns for: “To bring the separated one back to his longing” (432-5). 

hatiri acil- (fo be relieved) To open the heart, to be relieved, to be relieved: 
“The heart of the Shah opened like a bud” (366-14). 
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hatiri incin- (fo be hurt) To be heartbroken, to be upset: “My heart was broken 
(because of his) cruelty...” (328-3). 

hatirina... er- (to be affected by something) To be affected by something, to 
be influenced by it: “If grief does not reach his memory again...” (387-7). 

hatirini sor- (to ask for his/her remembrance) To ask about his/her mood, 
his/her pleasure, to ask how are you? “The dungeon asked for your remembrance from 
the dungeon” (371-7). 

hatirin sikeste et- (to break his memory) To be saddened, to be 
overwhelmed: “Don't ruin yourself with sadness!” (413-8). 

hatir icin (for the sake of) Someone, not for the sake of someone, not out of 
necessity or obligation: “Let him be far away from his beloved for his sake” (294-11). 

havfa diis- (fo fa// into fear) To be afraid, to fall into fear: “Do not be afraid, 
do not be afraid of the enemy” (321-7). 

hayat er- (fo attain /ife) To come to life, to find life: “If the neck of the cypress 
moves with grace, life comes to every plant in the grass” (305-14). 

hayale diis- (to fa// into a dream) To dream, to imagine: “Every person had 
fallen into a dream” (187-7). 

hayaline getir- (fo bring to one's imagination) To imagine, to visualise in one's 
mind: “Whoever sees this in a dream does it for good / Whoever brings its face to his 
imagination does it for good” (230-2). 

hayran kal- (fo be amazed) To appreciate beauty, goodness, etc., to be 
extremely impressed, to be astonished: “They stayed three days and three nights 
admired” (8). 

hayra yor- (fo make good) To evaluate something in such a way that its end 
will be good: “Whoever sees this in a dream considers it hayra yora, whoever brings 
its face to hayaline” (230-2). 

hazz al- (fo enjoy) To take pleasure, to enjoy, to have fun: “...so that I may 
take pleasure from the beauty of Yusuf” (384-9). 

hazzin ver- (to give pleasure) To give pleasure and amusement, to provide, to 


satisfy: “He provided the pleasure of the poor and the rich” (222-11). 


hevaya diis- / diisiir- (to make fall in /ust) To want, to desire: ‘You made my 
rebellious head fall into whim; put out my fire with your water’ (193-4). ‘O rose, I 
bulbul-i garib / You made my place a thorn and my place a hard stone since the strange 
nightingale wanted you’ (204-5). 

heybet al- (fo receive awe) To be afraid, to be frightened: “When they saw 
him, they were afraid of his majesty” (404-9). 

huda hakki (God's righf) 1 swear by God, for God: “I swear by Allah, who 
created you / He made you a rose and me a nightingale” (201-16). 

hin d6ék- (to shed blood) To kill a man, to shed his blood: “He would shed 
blood every moment” (375-12). 

hiikiim tut- (fo keep his judgement) To fulfil his judgement, his order, to obey: 
“He immediately kept ZUleyha's judgement” (279-5). “We servants should have fulfilled 
that judgement” (304-4). 

irzin sakin- (to beware of your secret) Not to prejudice your honour, honour, 
dignity: “That sultan kept his own honour” (200-5). 

wile gel- ...ile git- (fo come with something to go with something) To 
experience something from beginning to end, to be with it: “He came with love and 
went with love” (393-12). 

ileng ver- (fo give a curse) to curse, to curse: “He cursed and cursed his bad 
luck” (207-4). 

is buyur- (to order work) To assign a task, a job, to ask for work to be done: 
“I would not order work in case he would get hurt” (278-13). 

is bit- (to be done) To lose one's will, to become unable to manage or control 
oneself: “He had heard about Yusuf's qualities / His work was finished with desire” 
(180-6). 

isini ismarla- (fo /eave the work to be done, to someone else) to entrust it to 
someone else, to delegate it to someone else: “He entrusted all his work to her” (372- 
8). 

izzete er- (fo attain honour) To attain a valuable position, to have honour: 


“May you attain honour in Egypt” (242-16). 
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kadre er- / irgiir- (fo be va/ued) To be valued, to be valued, to be seen: “That 
it may be a friend and close to Suleiman...” (220-3). “Make me reach kadre because 
you are almighty” (382-4). 

kadri alaya er- (fo reach the sublime) To be valued, appreciated, to rise, to 
increase in prestige: “Like a huma, on whomever its shadow falls, its fame rises from 
low to high” (362-11). 

kalem cek- (fo write) To write, to move a pen: “To face dream wrote and drew 
pen” (303-8). 

kaleme gel- (fo come to the pen) To be written: “If it is written, a barmak 
from it / This is all that comes to the pen” (183-14). 

kalem ref olun- (fo remove the pen) To stop writing, to stop writing: “...So 
much so that a man who saw a finger of his became mad and stopped writing (he was 
incapable of praising him)” (183-15). 

kana boya- (fo paint with blood) To smear with blood, to smear: “As it turned 
out, he had painted his heart with blood and brought it to the old man of Canaan (Hz. 
Jacob)” (425-1). 

kan agla- (fo cry blood) To weep sincerely, to shed tears in great pain, to turn 
bloodshot from weeping: “Dahhak used to cry blood in anguish” (181-12). 

kana gark ol- (to be immersed in blood) To be covered in blood, to be covered 
with blood: “He used to cry his eyes out / Many times his face was covered in blood” 
(253-11). 

.. Kanda ... Kanda (... where ... where ...) Two things so opposite to each 
other that they cannot be compared: “Where is the (noble) great lady of Egypt and 
where is (a) slave?” (333-2). 

kan d6k- (to shed blood) To shed blood, to kill, to slaughter: “The wound (he 
inflicted) would shed the blood of the east (people in the east)” (181-14). 

kani boynuna (//s blood is on your neck) His sin is on your neck, I am not 
responsible, you are responsible: “O lady, if you do not smile at my face, my red blood 


will be on the white of your neck!” (323-1). 


kant kayna- (fo boil blood) To feel enthusiasm, desire, eagerness, to want 
strongly: “When the blood of his bosom boiled, he immediately closed his mouth like 
a bud” (183-10). 

kanina gir- (fo ki/) To shed blood, to slaughter: “Your love has entered my 
blood a hundred times since it burned my life” (357-15). 

kanina kan- (fo k/// To kill, to get into the blood: “Did fateh bleed into my 
blood?” (263-12). 

kan ver- (to shed blood) To shed blood, to die for the sake of someone or 
something, to endeavour in the face of death: “I cannot condemn him in this matter; 
he gave some blood for the sake of life” (251-1). 

kan yud- ~ yut- (fo swallow blood) To weep blood, to be in pain, to be 
tormented, persecuted: “While this sick-hearted nightingale was swallowing blood...’ 
(246-16). “Do not think that swallowing blood is the first trouble” (285-13). 

(halka misal) kapida ko- (not to accept) To exclude, to withhold favour, love, 
flattery, etc: ‘Open the door of reunion to my face; do not leave me at the door like a 
ring’ (299-13). 

kabule er- (fo be accepted) To be accepted, accepted, accepted: “When the 
jewel of the Shah was accepted...” (392-2). 

kapusina diis- (to fa// into his door) To fall into his hands, to take refuge with 
someone in a difficult situation: “Who am I at that time; with what trouble I came to 
your door? Let me tell your honour” (243-16). 

kapi yapilsa bacadan diis- (/f the door is made, fall from the chimney) To 
enter through the chimney if chased from the door, to insist on reaching something: 
“May you search and endeavour in every land / May you fall down the chimney if the 
door is closed” (240-1). 

kara baht (black luck) Bad fortune, luck: “He cursed and cursed his bad luck” 
(207-4). “Sometimes he used to reprimand his black fortune” (215-12). 

karar bul- (to find a decision) To find comfort; to agree, to reach a unity of 


opinion, thought: “I hope you will find peace with him” (307-6). 
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karar bulma- (/0¢ to find a decision) Not to stand still, not to be fixed; not to 
calm down, not to find peace: “Like the wind, I cannot find a decision and an 
engagement like the wind” (238-6). 

karari olma- (70t having a decision) Not standing in one place, not finding 
peace: “He does not stand still like the wind” (207-11). 

karsi var- (fo be against) To meet, to go against, to reciprocate: “He sang and 
came against the moon / He shed his tears on her pure foot” (210-6). 

katina var- (to come to his front) To appear before him, to stand in front of 
him: “They came to his presence with pleasure and pleasure” (429-4). 

kavgay! dagit- (fo disperse the gquarre/) To ensure peace, tranquillity: “Yusuf 
dispersed the quarrel and went to the palace alone and in silence” (385-8). 

kec s6z (crooked word) Lying word: “He thought his wife was rast from kec 
s6zden” (347-15). 

kelama gel- (to come to the word) To come to the tongue, to speak, to utter 
a word: “His lip speaks like dudu” (357-6). 

kelamini isit- (to Hear his words) To listen to his words, to obey the advice 
given: “Whatever he says, listen to his words” (350-4). 

kemal bul- (fo find maturaty) To attain perfection, to reach maturity: “When 
the state of love is perfected...” (394-15). 

kenar bulma- (ot finding an edge) Not reaching the end, not ending, not 
finding an end: “He cannot find (an) edge for the shapes of snow” (285-9). 

kenar eyle- (to take aside) To take aside, to a corner, to a secluded place: “He 
lures her to a secluded place; he gives her kisses” (310-3). 

kenar tut- (fo keep aside) To find a place and settle down, to take a place: 
“He filled it (with) and took a place there” (295-8). 

kendiden git- (to go out of onese/f) To go out of oneself, to lose oneself, to 
go out of one's mind: “When that news reached Zileyha, she lost herself” (248-4). 
“He fell down and passed out” (2838). 

kendi halinden koy- (¢o /eave it in its own state) To leave it alone, to leave it 
to itself, to give up watching, controlling, etc: “His soul cannot get enough of this 
misfortune; let's leave him to his own devices” (433-16). 


kendisin yitir- (fo /ose onese/f) To lose oneself, to lose oneself: “He who loses 
himself from love / Can he distinguish the multitude from the wahdat?” (237-11). 

kendoziin bil- (fo know onese/f) To know oneself, to come to oneself: “He 
opened his eyes to the world with love / He knew himself with love and found himself” 
(392-14). 

kendoziin bilme- (not knowing onese/f) Passing out: “If drunkenness takes a 
man out of himself, he knows neither himself nor his humar” (211-7). 

kendoziin bul- (to know onese/f) To come to oneself, to recognise oneself, to 
wake up from heedlessness: “He opened his eyes to the world with love; he knew 
himself with love and found himself” (392-14). 

kul edin- (to make a servant) To dispose of someone as one wishes, to use 
them in one's service: “His mouth makes the soul his servant” (188-7). 

kiymetin bil- (to know its value) To know its value: “What does the moon 
know the value of water if it does not fall on the shore of the sea?” (351-2). 

kiymetin bilme- (70t knowing the value of) Not knowing its value: “If he 
reaches the destiny, he will not know its value” (350-15). 

kin tutma- (ot holding a grudge) Not holding a grudge, forgetting, forgiving 
evil, injustice, etc. without turning them into enmity: “He does not hold a grudge (in 
his offence), he also passes by the one who passes by” (337-16). 

kurdu koyunlara coban eyle- (to shepherd the wolf to the sheep) To leave 
the one who is likely to harm something alone with the thing that he may harm: “He 
makes the wolf shepherd the sheep; he makes the thief watch the castle” (396-10). 

kuvveti kesil- (to be cut off) To run out of strength, power, to have no 
strength left to endure: “Our strength (was exhausted) and our food ran out” (406- 
13). 

kuvvet ver- (fo give strength) To give strength, to strengthen: “Your word 
gives strength to the soul and food to the tongue” (241-2). 

kiilahi gége at- (fo throw his hat in the air) To throw his hat in the air out of 
joy, to be very happy: “When Aziz saw this bargahi aziz, he immediately threw his hat 
in the air (out of joy)” (228-7). 
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lezzet ver- (to give flavour) To please, to please: “It gives flavour to the soul, 
food for the heart” (365-8). 

mahrum kal- (fo be deprived) Not being able to obtain, not being able to 
achieve one's desire and wish: “In the end he was deprived of that too” (378-7). 

maksiida er- (to reach the goal) To reach the goal, to achieve the desired, to 
get what one wants: “Do not think that every labour will lead (a person) to the goal” 
(325-4). 

maksudunu bul- (to find one's purpose) To reach one's purpose, to reach 
one's goal: “May (every) one who comes to your presence reach his/her goal” (170- 
7); 

ma'ziar tut- (fo excuse) To forgive, pardon, excuse: “Excuse my every fault” 
(255-14). 

meded er- (to be helped) To be helped, to be helped: “If no help comes to me 
from you, I know that no help will come to me from me” (193-6). 

meded um-. (fo ope for help) To expect help, to hope for a remedy: “Since 
Zuleyha did not find a limit to separation, she hoped for help from chains and dungeon” 
(346-9). 

medh oku- (fo pra/se) To praise, to praise: “The nightingale praises the beauty 
of the rose” (295-4). 

melali git- (£0 go distress) To go out of trouble, distress, etc., to attain comfort: 
“For the poor's distress to go away...” (222-15). 

mevc ur- (fo Ait the wave) To fluctuate water: “Since this shore-less sea 
fluctuated, no one has come (to the world) as gafil (as human beings)” (12). 

mihnet cek- (Zo suffer) To suffer, to be persecuted: “I have suffered hundreds 
of thousands of misery and fear” (392-3). 

misal gelme- (not to be misa/) To have no example, likeness, to be unique: 
“No one like him (in the world) has come, will not come” (168-10). 

mizana ur- (fo strike the balance) To strike the scale, to weigh: “If his ameli 
were put on the scales, he would not be able to pay the gratitude of even one of his 
eyes” (424-5). 


murada vasil et- (fo /U/fi/ a desire) To fulfil a desire, to fulfil a desire: “Make 
the weak fulfil their desire” (419-6). 

muradina yet- (fo attain one’s goal) To attain one's goal, to fulfil one's desire, 
to fulfil one's wish: “He said, ‘O hodja, sell me / Sell me and make a profit and fulfil 
your destiny” (243-15). 

murad(1) hasil et- (fo /u/fil one's destiny) To fulfil one's destiny, to fulfil one's 
desire and wish: “Send him greetings from me; receive blessings, fulfil his goal” (403- 
14). 

...| murad iizre gor gormek (¢o /U/fi/ one's purpose) To attain one's desire, 
wish: ‘When he saw that his fortune was favourable...’ (226-13). 

mihr ur- (fo strike a seal To seal: “May you seal your treasure with my beauty; 
may you stand like a man in observing the right” (202-12). 

nam u neng gdzle- (fo observe reputation and fame) To be fond of reputation 
and fame: “He was fond of his fame” (216-8). 

namis g6tiir- (to take honour) To protect honour, dignity and honour, to 
protect honour: “Taymds entertained the envoys / He gave it to him so that he would 
take away honour” (216-10). 

nazar er- (to be touched by the eye) To be badly affected by the gaze: “Every 
(one) nanny (used to) cast a spell and recite incantation so that the evil eye would not 
touch that moon (moon-like beauty)” (187-6). 

nazar etme- (ot to /ook) Not to look, not to be interested: “Because I was 
not interested in the right path” (384-7). 

nazarin er- (fo turn his/her gaze away) To turn his/her gaze away to look in 
another direction “He immediately separated his gaze from her; he looked in another 
direction” (318-2). 

nazar tut- (fo /ook) To look, to watch: “He gazed at this work day and night” 
(226-8). 

naz ile besle- (fo nurture with kindness) To nurture the shoe, to raise it as a 
baby: “His nursing mother used to feed him with kindness; not the day, not even the 
shadow (would) see him” (184-6). 
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ne fa'ide? (What benefit?) What good is it? It was too late: “I took the trouble, 
what good is complaining?” (254-10). 

nefse uy- (fo obey the nafse) To obey passions, whims: “Do not follow the 
nafse and make your breath (life) bad” (300-8). 

ne giinii giin ne gecesi gece ol- (neither day is day nor night is night) To 
have no day or night, to suffer a lot and to find comfort neither day nor night:: “Neither 
day is day nor night is night; listen, what is his story?” (277-9). 

nar sacil- (toscatter light) To be illuminated around, to be illuminated: “He 
laughed, flowers and roses opened; nir was scattered instead of brightness” (176- 
14). 

nutka gel- (to come to speech) To speak, to utter a word: “He who speaks 
does not utter a word so that he may speak of (it)” (221-3. 

od diis- (¢o fre fall) To be hot, to be overwhelmed, to be bored: “Zileyha was 
overwhelmed with fever...” (301-14). 

ok cek- (fo shoot an arrow) To stretch the bow to shoot an arrow, to turn 
towards the target to shoot an arrow, to intend to do something: “Yusuf did not draw 
an arrow to the target; he did not reach for the mother-of-pearl for the pearl” (324- 
1). 

ok gibi dokun- (¢o touch /ike an arrow) To affect deeply, to affect: “When this 
true news came from the wrong place, it affected Yusuf like an arrow” (325-1). 

(ol) / ne) hala diis- [(this / what) to fall into a state] To encounter a situation, 
to experience something: ‘Let no one ever fall into that state’ (382-16). “...that, O 
Zuleyha, what a state you have fallen into! You were the sun, and you have perished” 
(286-7). 

Ogiinu der- (fo come to your senses) To come to your senses, to come to your 
senses: “Will you not come to your senses and remember” (422-15). 

omru gec- (fo pass away) To run out of life, to come to the end of life, to come 
to the end of life: “His lifetime passed in distress” (287-15). 

6ziini al- (fo take the essence of) To be intoxicated: “If intoxication takes 


away one's essence, one knows neither oneself nor one's humar” (211-7). 


6ziini ...dAn kes- (fo cut himself off from ) To keep oneself away from 
something or someone, not to be concerned with something: “He cut himself off from 
all interest” (350-10). 

6ziini teslim et- (fo surrender onese/f) To sacrifice oneself for the sake of 
something, to pass out of oneself: “A person who surrenders himself to God...” (364- 
8). 

6ziini yitir- (fo /ose himself/herself) To lose himself/herself, to pass out of 
himself/herself: “As befitting a lover, he first lost himself; then he set his eyes on his 
beloved” (259-12). 

pak damen (clean skirt) Honourable: “Their skirts are clean like angels” (237- 
7); 

payane er- (to come an end) To come to an end, to reach the end: “Before 
this prayer is finalised...” (165-2). 

paymal ol- (fo be underfoot) To be wasted, wasted: “Each of them fell and 
became helpless; ruler and property became wasted” (161-7). 

peygam ilet- (fo convey news) To inform someone else of a news: “If you 
convey my news to my father...” (274-4). 

claw ur- (fo Ait Claw) To claw, to make the fingers in the shape of the foreleg 
of a predator and strike a blow: “He would claw and tear her hair” (282-9). 

pendin dinle- (fo /isten to advice) To follow advice, to listen to advice: “Listen 
to my advice that I am old (experienced) in this business; observe my opinion that I 
am a man of caution” (354-1). 

perde-i izzetini yak- (to burn the curtain of honour) To make one's honour 
and dignity worthless: “Who burnt my curtain of honour?” (332-5). 

piist ver- (fo give back) To turn one's back, not to be interested: “When Yar 
turned his back to him...” (360-6). 

rahat bul- (fo find comfort) To be at ease, to be at peace: “How can I find 
comfort on this thorn?” (193-3). 

rahmete yet- (fo reach mercy) To be addressed to mercy and compassion, to 


gain mercy: “He knew his helplessness (helplessness) and reached mercy” (158-11). 
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raksa gir- (fo enter dance) To enter a dance, to start dancing: “When Rumi 
cengiler started to play ceng, Frankish beauties entered into dance” (227-8). 

ray bagla- (to bind thought) To keep one's mind constantly occupied with 
something, to think about something: “When Ziileyha kept thinking about this chain, 
that moon-like beauty cried for Aziz one night” (347-2). 

rayini gdzle- (to observe his opinion) To take his opinion, thought into 
consideration, to follow his views: “Listen to my advice that I am old (experienced)in 
this business ;observe my opinion that I am a man of caution” (354-1). 

recay! kes- (to stop asking) To stop asking, to give up asking: “In this , he 
immediately stopped asking for help” (414-15). 

renc cek- (to suffer) To be tormented, to suffer hardship: “Thesa/nt was 
tormented by love” (236-12). Recler cekmisem belan icin ‘I have suffered for your 
trouble’ (315-9). 

rence dis- (fo fa// into torment) To fall into distress, to be in torment: “What 
is the benefitof hamiyet if he is tormented with poverty ?” (254-14). 

falling into jealousy (to /fa// into jealousy) To be jealous, to feel jealous: 
“Abihayat fell into this jealousy (so that) the world appeared dark to his eyes” (16-2). 

ruhsat er- (to be allow) To be allowed, to be permitted: “When this permission 

was given to Zuleyha, she thought that she would find the opportunity to meet” (347- 
16). 

ruhsat ver- (fo give licence) To give permission, to allow: “When permission 
was given toZi//eyha , she entered Yusuf'spresence secretly” (385-12). 

riiz-1 hati siyah ol- (to be black on the day of one’s fortune) To be black in 
fortune, to be unfortunate: “The day of my fortune has become black; my job day and 
night has been to sigh” (230-5). 

razigar siir- (to spend time) To spend time “Let him spend his time with her” 
(249-3). 

sa'adete er- (to attain happiness) To attain happiness, peace: “May he attain 
the bliss oftwo worlds” (168-14). 
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sabri kalma- (to run out of patience) To run out of patience, to be unable to 
endure any longer, to run out of patience: “He ran out of patience, his peace fled” 
(302-14). 

sabri tiiken- (to run out of patience) To lose patience, to lose patience: “I wish 
I could keep this state of affairs a secret, but my patience is exhausted , it has been 
revealed” (200-3). 

saci saci sac- (to scatter hair) To scatter pearls, coins, gold, etc. in the air 
during weddings and festivities: “When heopened his gold -embroidered robe, he 
would scatter the jewels of tears (as) hair” (352-15). 

safa bul- (to find pleasure) To be at ease, to be relieved: “This body of mine 
would find the pleasure of life” (265-4). 

safa siir- (to enjoy) To have fun, to take advantage of the opportunity offered 
by a situation: “Let us add honey to oil and enjoy ourselves; how much more should 
we suffer at the hands of fortune?” (299-4). 

safaya er- (to attain pleasure) To attain peace and prosperity: “May you attain 
the pleasure (attained) by the ascetics” (244-16). 

saf tut- (to keep pure) To fall in line, to stand in ranks: “The armies on the 
right and left (sides)stood in ranks” (370-7). 

saga sola (‘ight and /eft) Around, all around: “O Moses, look around you!” 
(163-13). 

sanasin gok yere in- (ss /f the sky descended to the ground) To rain intensely: 
“The rain would have fallen so (heavily) that it was as if the sky would have descended 
to the ground” (397-7). 

saye sal- (to cast a shadow) To cast a shadow on something or somewhere 
“Like a huma, whoever casts a shadow on someone, his/her fame rises from low to 
high” (362-11). 

sa'y tohmuni kuru yere ek- (fo sow the seed of effort in a dry place) To labor 
in vain, to waste one's labor: “Alas, I suffered so many troubles / I sowed the seed of 
striving in dry ground” (230-3). 

sebak al- (to take a /esson) To listen to a lesson, to take a lesson: “Iblis used 


to kneel down and take a lesson (from him about deception)” (195-7). 
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cut off salaam- (fo cut off salaam) To cut off salaam, conversation, contact, 
not to be interested anymore: “He cut off the salaam from me” (192-1). 

salam ver- (to greef) To greet, to wish well-being: “They greeted me with 
grace” (169-13). 

sele ver- (fo flood) To waste, to destroy: “He sells his wealth with tears” (200- 
8). 

sevdaya diis- (to fa// in /ove) To fall in love, to fall in love, to fall in love: “He 
fell into love” (219-9). 

sinede ... bagla- (to bind in the mind) To keep something in one's mind, 
memory, to keep in mind: “One who watched her beauty (with a glance) kept her 
dream in his mind” (157-13). 

sitaresi agarma- (star not aglowing) To be unlucky, to have bad luck, to have 
bad fortune: “O my star, why don't you bleach!” (200-14). 

siyah baht (b/ack /uck) Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-fated: I too have black baht 
like eblak “I too have black luck like a pied horse” (436-10). 

sovuk demir dég- (fo forge iron) To do, see, do vain, futile work: “He has no 
loyalty, do not praise his pleasure; soften him, do not forge cold iron” (346-8). 

s6zii ahir et- (fo finish a conversation) To end the conversation, conversation, 
speech: “They did not end the conversation in one place” (195-3). 

s6ziin asli (the original of the word) The essence of the word, the main subject: 
“If you ask about the original of this promise...” (414-14). 

s6ziine bak- (fo /ook at the word) To listen to the word, to obey the word: 
looked at the word of the friend: “When the lover listened to the word of the friend...” 
(323-12). 

s6zinii getir- (fo bring the word) To bring news, message, etc. from someone, 
to deliver, to give information about it: “He made a promise that you should go to him 
and bring his word to me” (247-5). 

s6ziinii dinle- (to hear his word) To keep, listen to, fulfill his words: “Listen to 
my word, which is true!” (413-1). 
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s6zii seker sac- (fo speak sweetly) To speak sweetly beautifully, pleasantly: 
“Whenever a place was mentioned, he would turn his face away / When Egypt was 
mentioned, he would talk sweetly” (212-6). 

soziinii tatl eyle- (fo sweeten his word) To speak using beautiful and 
heartwarming words: “He gave pickles and spoke sweetly” (336-9). 

suyu / topragi cek- (fo draw water / soil) To long for a place, to yearn to go 
there: “The leaf of his heart reaches out to Egypt; it is either the water or the soil that 
pulls him (to Egypt)” (129-6). 

siihana sigma- (not fitting into words) Not being able to be expressed in 
words, not being able to be explained: “His mouth could not be expressed in words” 
(182-16). 

sehadet getir- (fo bring martyrdom) To say the word of testimony: “When a 
person (whose sins have been forgiven) brings the shahadah, he blinds a thousand 
giants with one finger” (301-12). 

seref bul- (fo find honor) To be honored, to have a reputation: “May my 
memory be honored with your name” (209-9). 

sevke diis- (fo fall into eagerness) To be eager, to desire, to feel eager: “From 
time to time he became enthusiastic and crawled” (166-8). “The people fell in his 
ardor” (173-14). 

sevke sal- (fo desire) To desire, to aspire: “You made me enthusiastic with 
your desire” (391-16). 

sikence cek- (fo be tortured) To be tormented, tortured: “He eats the slap of 
strangers; he suffers the torture of trouble” (278-10). 

sohreti afaka dol- (fo spread widely his fame) To spread his fame all around 
/ on all sides, to be heard: “His fame spread everywhere day by day” (218-12). 

siiphede kal- (to remain in doubt) To remain in doubt, to doubt: “I would have 
remained in this doubt” (238-10). 

tabanca ye- (to be s/apped) To be slapped, slapped, beaten: “He eats the slap 


of strangers; he suffers the torment of trouble” (278-10). 
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tahtini yik- (fo throw down one's throne) To throw away wealth, property, 
sovereignty, not to want it, to abandon it: “That is, I'll even demolish your throne to 
see your lover's face” (435-10). 

takati git- (fo run out of strength) To run out of strength, to run out of 
strength, to run out: “Make me comfortable; obey my command by force (whether 
you want to or not)” (322-6). 

takatini gider- (to take away one's strength) To take away one's strength, 
power, to make one weak: “The scarcity of your separation has exhausted my 
strength” (319-11). 

ta'na kal- (to be astonished) To be astonished, bewildered. “In the morning, 
he would give it (such) light (that) if Customer (star) saw it, he would be astonished” 
(241-8). 

tar i mar (/n disarray) Scattered, turned upside down, in disarray: “The hair 
of the beloved is a strange (fitna) that it wants the heart of the lover to be passionate 
and the mind (to be) scattered” (206-15). 

temkin bul- (fo find cautiousness) To be cautious: “He found caution in the 
state of love” (340-4). 

tesella / teselli bul- (fo find consolation) To be consoled: “May your heart 
find consolation” (170-5). Teselli bula anunla havas “May the elite find solace in him” 
(170-12). 

tas gel- (to come across) To come across, to come across, to coincide: “His 
life comes across the one who takes life” (231-2). 

tuz ekmekten gecme- (ot passing through salt bread) Not to be ungrateful, 
to observe one's rights: “Pass through the salt bread to my wound this dem / Do not 
pass through the salt bread eaten before” (337-13). 

ugruyu burca pasban eyle- (to make the thief watch the castle) To leave the 
one who is likely to harm something alone with the thing he may harm: “He makes 
the wolf shepherd the sheep / He makes the thief watch the castle” (396-10). 

lic giin tic gece (three days and three nights) For three days, for a period of 
three days: “They stayed three days and three nights, admired” (172-8). 
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uimidi kesme- (fo keep hope) To keep one's hope fresh, to keep one's hope: 
“Do not despair of the grace of the Most Merciful; so that mercy may reach you from 
Him” (419-7). 
saye salma- (ot to cast a shadow over it) Not to allow the slightest harm to 
come to it: “When the nanny calls me your shade, she is ashamed and does not cast 
a shadow over me” (209-16). 
.. Uzere ... kal- (... fo stay on...) To persevere in a certain thing and not 
deviate from it: “His family remained faithful to religion” (430-10). 
vakti eris- (fo come time) The time, the time has come: “The time for the 
promise has come, eyle vefa “The time for the promise has come, be loyal” (255-10). 
varin ver- (fo give one's existence) To devote oneself to something or someone 
with everything: “Transfer hunger to the nafs sometimes, so that the slave of the shah 
may give his wealth” (401-9). 
varligin ver- (fo give one's existence) To give up one's existence for the sake 
of someone or something, to sacrifice everything: “The one who sacrifices his existence 
with love for the sake of love does not look at anyone else, even if it is his life” (235- 
14). 
vaslina er- (fo meet) To meet, to reach: “From that time on, he has reached 
his wadl'a / He gave his heart to her with a hundred souls” (236-8). 
vaye al- (fo receive a share) To be benefited, to receive one's share, to get a 
share: “Vamik would not have looked at Azra's face if he had not received his share of 
love” (181-7). 
vecde diis- (fo fa// in ecstasy) To fall in love and become ecstatic: “When they 
saw him, they fell in ecstasy” (171-15). 
vecde gel- (fo be in ecstasy) To be ecstatic, to be ecstatic: “One night he came 
in ecstasy and prostrated himself in front of his idol” (381-12). 
vefa bulma- (fo be unfaithful To encounter unfaithfulness, to receive no 
attention: “When he did not find loyalty from the beautiful...” (282-6). 
visal bul- (to find reunion) To meet, to reach vuslata: Umdu nula seventh ecde 


visal “He hoped to meet in the seventh house” (316-6). 
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viicuda gelme- (not coming into being) Not existing, not existing: “My son did 
not come into existence” (252-8). 

viiciid ver- (fo give body) To bring into existence, to give existence: “ “Since 
your mercy gave me body, I prostrate myself before hazreti” (324-14). 

yabana at- (fo throw futile) To regard as unimportant, not to value; to waste: 
“He mistakes it for a glaze and falls into a delusion / In the end he throws it away 
without knowing it” (253-13). 

yadina gel- (fo come to mind) To remember, to come to mind: “When the 
image (dream) of his beloved came to his mind, his lips would scatter these pearls” 
(192-4). 

yagmaya ver- (fo give to /oot) To make looted, to render useless: “He had the 
property of his mind looted” (194-3). 

yagmur gibi yag- (fo rain /ike rain) To be abundant, much, much: 
“Ambassadors come to my door like rain (many ambassadors come to my door)” (219- 
2). 

yakasin cak et- (to tear one's collar) To tear one's clothes in pain: “The roses 
tear their collars” (189-12). 

yakasini tut- (fo hold collar) To keep him under pressure, to catch him, to 
cling to his collar: “While trouble had grabbed his collar...” (190-9). 

yaka yirt- (fo tear one’s collar) To tear one's collar with the desire for 
something, to tear one's clothes, to have excessive desire: “Let him tear his collar like 
the Orient” (190-6). 

yarasina tuz ek- (fo sowe salt to the wound) To add trouble to one's sorrow, 
to double one's distress: “Sometimes he sowed salt from sugar to his wound, 
sometimes he reproached his star” (200-13). “Pass from sowing salt in my wound; 
(but) do not pass from sowing salt eaten before” (337-13). 

yaresi iizre yare ur- (to Ait a wound on its wound) To add salt to its wound, 
to add trouble to its trouble: “Because he inflicted a wound on his wound, he became 
even sicker when he was sick” (203-8). 

yasi revan ol- (fo shed tears) To shed tears, to cry: “This tear of mine becomes 


revan for Anun / So much has happened to me because of your love” (293-4). 
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yazisi kara (//s writing is black) Unlucky, unfortunate: “He says his writing is 
black and pours black soil on his head / He pours black soil on his head because his 
writing is black” (209-3). 

yazugum boynuna! (my sin is on your neck!) I don't interfere, the 
responsibility is not mine! I'll be torn like a rosebud out of enthusiasm / I'll perish, my 
sin is on your neck!” (205-8). 

yil gibi yil- (to blow like the wind) To move quickly, to act in a hurry: “Let me 
blow like the wind at your service” (293-12). 

yele git- (fo go to the wind) To be wasted, to be wasted: “Suddenly the leaf 
of life goes to the wind” (231-3). 

yele ver- (fo give to the wind) To waste, to squander, to go to waste: “In a 
demde hasilim yele verdi heva-y! ask” (In a moment, the desire for love gave my 
harvest to the wind) (191-14). 

yele var- (fo go to the winds) Peace, comfort, etc. to be disturbed, wasted: 
“Its place became a fire and its peace was disturbed” (267-3). 

yerde kalma- (fo not stay on the ground) To be repaid for a bad thing done, 
to be repaid: “Don't think that the oppression of the oppressor remains on the ground” 
(373-3). 

yere vur- (fo Ait the ground) To make worthless, to make worthless: “He made 
the honor of Aziz worthless” (348-6). 

yerinde gerek (it /s necessary in its place) In appropriate conditions, time, 
place and situation, under favorable conditions: “Peace is pleasant, but it is necessary 
in its place” (333-13). 

yerine gec- (fo take the place of) To take the place of, to use in place of: 
“Yarin's cruelty substitutes for loyalty” (346-14). 

yerine gelmek- (fo take the place of) To take the place of something, to be 
used: “Gone is sorrow, replaced by joy” (396-1). 

yerine getir- (fo fU/fi/) To do, perform a task, order, etc: “Fulfill all your 
purposes” (384-16). 

yeri od ol- (fo be uncomfortable) To be uncomfortable in one's place, to be 


restless: “His place became a fire and his peace was disturbed” (267-3). 
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yok yere (for no reason) For no reason, in vain: “He calls for nothing” (426-1). 

yola yGnel- (to head towards the road) To set out, to set out on the road: 
“They took their loads and set off” (410-12). 

yol bul- (¢o find a way) To find a place to go, to walk: “He came to my presence 
like a thief to find a way to my jasmine threshing” (327-11). 

yolda kalma- (fo stay on the road) Not to fall behind, to be on the same level 
with others: “He did not stay on the road, he reached the destination” (394-9). 

yol ol- (to be a way) To give opportunity, to make possible: “Whatever became 
a way to that idol (idol-like beautiful lover) became a way to that idol (idol-like beautiful 
lover)” (225-14). 

yoluna diis- (fo fa// into the path) To follow, to pursue: “When that lunar 
(beautiful like the moon) shah took off his robe, he opened his head and fell on the 
path of his desire” (165-7). “Then he passed (even) his manners” (203-7). 

yol bagla- (fo tie his way) To hinder, to block his way: “He binds the way of 
enemies to him” (324-9). 

yol ugra- (fo come across) To come across, to encounter: “There is no menzil- 
gah on the face of the earth / Whose path does not pass by her from time to time” 
(239-13). 

yol ver- (fo give way) To give possibility, opportunity: “Let him draw (embrace) 
that maiden to his bosom; let him provide opportunity to the treasury of reunion” (311- 
7): 

yiikcek- (to bear burden) To endure hardship, to endure: “The load puller is 
like a man of endurance, like a man of endurance” (224-7). 

yiik tut- (fo hold a burden) To be burdened, to take on a burden: “They took 
their burden and set off” (410-12). 

yuzde bir (one percent) The little one in the majority, the remainder: “The Nile 
River had diminished so much that (only) one percent was left” (176-6). 

zaman gec- (fo pass the time) To be late: “If the time of opportunity passes 
as quickly as the wind, it is useless to cry like water” (253-1). 

zahm ur- (fo inflict a wound) To wound, to open a wound: “Sometimes he 


inflicts a wound on your life like a lover” (208-5). 
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zarar eris- (to suffer /oss) To suffer loss, to incur loss: “Otherwise, harm will 
come to the people of Egypt” (414-10). 

zeval er- / eris- (to come to an end) To come to an end, to end: “At that time, 
this sun (the sun-like beauty) has reached its end” (268-9). “What Zuleyha! The sun 
(even) reaches its end” (344-11). 

zevale er- (fo reach the an end) To come to the end of something, to come to 
the point of completion, to reach the end: “...that, O Zuleyha, what a state you have 
fallen into / The sun had reached its end” (344-11). You were the sun, and you have 
become a faded sun” (286-7). 

zevk ui safa bul- (fo find pleasure and enjoyment) To have a fun, good, 
pleasant time. He found pleasure Ui safa in nay “He found pleasure and enjoyment in 
nay (playing the ney)” (379-4). 

zir U zeber et- / ol- (fo turn upside down) To ravage, to be, to scatter, to be: 
“When the news reached Zuleyha, it turned (her) memory upside down” (335-8). “The 
building of her beauty was turned upside down” (377-2). 

ziyana ugra- (fo suffer /oss) To suffer loss: “In the end I suffered their loss” 
(292-4). 

ziinnar kes- (fo cut a be/t) A Christian converts to Islam: “Each one of them 
broke an idol and cut his belt” (301-16). 


Conclusion 


In this study, the idioms other than organ names in the last 4235 couplets of 
Hamdullah Hamdi's Yusuf u Zileyha were tried to be identified. 

Approximately 414 idioms other than organ names were identified in the work 
in question. Considering this number and the idioms formed with the excluded organ 
names, it can be said that the work in question is a very rich work in terms of the 
presence of idioms. Among these 414 idioms, 10 idioms with the word kan, 6 idioms 
with the word itself, 6 idioms with the word Aaber, 4 idioms with the word 6z, 7 idioms 
with the word sdz, 8 idioms with the word yo/ and 6 idioms with the word @&/ are 


noteworthy with their numerical excess. 
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Of the idioms in the work, 6 of them are in adjective phrase form (hak yol, pak 
damen, kec s6z, bir nazar, bir drink of water), 3 of them are in linking group form (... 
kanda ... kanda, tar U mar, dun U gun), 9 of them are in abbreviation group form 
(yazugum boynina, yazugum boynina, aci sdzlu, yaz yazis! kara, kananit boynuna, yUz 
bir... ), 3 in the repetition group form (right and left, one and two, three days and 
three nights), 4 in the prepositional group form (with can, for no reason, for the right 
of Huda, for memory), and 1 in the noun phrase form. The remaining idioms consist 
of those formed with a special auxiliary verb. 

In Yusuf u Zilleyha, there are some cases that violate the rule that no other 
word can be substituted for the words that make up the idiom in an idiom; For 
example, the idiom bilisi sasmak (to be confused) instead of ak/ sasmak (to be 
confused, not knowing what to do), the idiom mizdna ur- (to hit) instead of scales (to 
measure, evaluate), and the idiom bahti siyah instead of baht: kara (unfortunate, 
unlucky) can be given as examples of this feature. 

In the work, cep Ww rast bilememek “not knowing the left and right”, Kurdu 
koyunlara coban eyle- “to shepherd sheep” (to leave the one who is likely to harm 
something alone with the thing he can harm), sanasin gok yere in- “As if the sky 
descended to the ground” (To rain intensely), amelin yaniE’To be confused what to 
do” (To be confused what to do, (not knowing), can kendr-/ lebe gel gek “To come to 
the edge of the lip” (To come to the edge of the lip), to be about to die, to be about 
to die, to come to the end of one's life, s6zl/ seker sac- “To spread sugar in one's 
mouth” (To speak sweetly, beautifully, pleasantly), dizerine saye salma- “To cast no 
shadow over oneself” (Not to allow the slightest harm to come). 

In addition, idioms that show word changes with idioms in Turkey Turkish can 
be shown as another important feature. For example, instead of “sini! boynuna”, 


“yazugum boynuna”. 
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Chapter 4 


Child Main Characters in Omer Seyfettin’s Stories 
iLHAN KAROGLU! 


Introduction 


This study aims to elucidate the relationships between the child protagonists in 
Omer Seyfettin’s narratives and their immediate and broader environments, their 
understanding of life, their degree of consciousness, their concerns and priorities, and 
how these are shaped by the circumstances of their lives and the era in which they 
live. The study commenced with an examination of the evolution in the perception of 
children in Western societies and in our country, and its reflection in our literature. In 
consideration of Omer Seyfettin’s life and the circumstances of the period, the main 
characters of children in the author’s stories were subjected to a descriptive analysis. 
In descriptive analysis, which is a continuation and a detailed type of thematic analysis, 
the text is subjected to a series of questions. In this method, which involves the use 
of quotations derived from the text in question, the data obtained is subjected to a 
process of sorting, categorisation, separation and final findings are reached. The 
findings are presented in a manner that highlights both similarities and differences, 
and a review of both similar and different aspects of previous studies is conducted. 
The findings are then discussed in detail (Solak, 2022, p. 62). 

The initial comprehensive study on the role of the child in Turkish fiction is 
attributed to Alev Sinar. In her study, which encompasses a vast chronological range, 
Sinar addresses the child’s position in our novels and stories across diverse settings 
and circumstances, with a particular focus on the family (1995). Oztan, on the other 
hand, examines the transformation of the child into a ‘political subject’ in the nation- 
state formation process, focusing on literary texts, textbooks and popular publications 
written for children (2009). Karaca’s analysis demonstrates how the child is 


incorporated into Turkish literature as a consequence of the historical process (2013). 
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Conversely, Aydin elucidates the alterations wrought by Ottoman modernisation in the 
perception of the child and his education, as evidenced in our novels and stories 
(2022). 

In these studies, which span a considerable period and encompass a diverse 
range of authors and genres, the role of children in Omer Seyfettin’s narratives is 
addressed to the extent permitted by the content and to a limited extent. Conversely, 
other studies address the author's works in the context of their relevance to children, 
their educational value and the world of child characters. Albez analyses the 
representation of children in the author’s works in the context of the overarching 
objectives of Turkish National Education (2009). Karasah (2009) analyses the author’s 
stories in terms of their educational value. Conversely, Er (2019) identifies the negative 
portrayal of children by adults in the author's stories as a significant area of critique. 
Gecgel and Saricgan posit that the school environment is predominantly portrayed in a 
negative light in Omer Seyfettin’s stories, whereas the objective is to instill positive 
habits and attitudes in children (2011). Ince and Acemoglu examine the stories in the 
context of value education and identify the themes of patriotism, sensitivity and love 
as particularly salient messages (2021). 

In the course of these studies, an approach centred on Omer Seyfettin’s child 
protagonists was not identified. A comprehensive analysis of the author’s oeuvre 
reveals the presence of two distinct groups of child protagonists. The inner and outer 
universes, perception levels and modes of relationship with the outside world of the 
child protagonists in the stories are also subject to change depending on the author’s 
private life and the conditions of the period. 

In this context, all of the author’s stories were subjected to analysis, child 
characters were identified, and it was deemed appropriate to analyse the stories with 
children as the main characters under two headings. The final quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the stories that evince the author’s childhood memories are analysed 
under the heading of “childhood in a climate of tranquillity”. In the initial quarter of 
the 20th century, narratives elucidating the experiences of children in the context of 
the Tripoli, Balkan, and First World Wars were examined under the rubric of “childhood 
in a climate of war”. In these stories, set at the end of the 19th century and the 


beginning of the 20th century, significant differences are observed in the relationships 
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of the child protagonists with their immediate and extended families, their perception 


of life, their level of consciousness, their concerns and priorities. 


1. The Child in the Historical Process 

The concept of childhood is typically divided into three distinct periods: infancy 
(0-3 years), early childhood (3-6 years) and late childhood (7-12 years) (Cardak, 2013, 
pp. 54-56). However, the concept of childhood is subject to a variety of interpretations, 
which are shaped by the specific social, cultural, and historical contexts (Tan, 1989, p. 
71). In the Western world of antiquity, the child was regarded as a “little person” to 
be educated, and thus fell under the absolute dominance of the father. During the 
Middle Ages, when the child was regarded as an object rather than an individual, the 
Church assumed a dominant role in relation to the child. Following the Industrial 
Revolution, the necessity for a qualified labour force led to a reorganisation of the 
education system. The child was viewed as a producer and user of technology (Aydin, 
2022, pp. 12-13). 

The modern childhood paradigm posits that the child constitutes a discrete 
subject, distinct from adult individuals. From the mid-18th century onwards, as 
economic and scientific developments reduced child mortality and prolonged the 
human lifespan, it became increasingly feasible to care for the child and construct a 
future. In the Age of Enlightenment, the necessity of liberating the child from the 
constraints of the Church, tradition, and other influences and providing education on 
a more liberal, scientific basis is underscored. In particular, Rousseau’s emphasis on 
the rights of children rather than their duties, regardless of their circumstances of birth, 
marked the period. The French Revolution, which sought to reject the legacy of the 
old regime and construct a new system and society, sought to “transform society into 
a ‘giant school’ and the people into well-behaved students.” In order to achieve this, 
the concept of centralised education is no longer confined to a select few and is instead 
made accessible at the grassroots level. The archetypal child of the nation-state is 
transformed into an exemplar of patriotism, dedicated to the tenets of the republican 
ideal. In the nineteenth century, as the concept of the nation-state gained ground, the 
objective was to foster the physical, mental and moral development of the child, while 
also promoting national sentiment, with a view to establishing social cohesion and a 
unified set of values (Oztan, 2009, pp. 15-20). 
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In the Ottoman Empire, there is no significant alteration in the perception of the child 
until the Tanzimat period. As a consequence of the acceleration of the modernisation 
process initiated by the Tanzimat, the loyalty of the child to the state, which was 
previously regarded as an autonomous entity, became a paramount consideration. 
Following the Second Constitutional Monarchy, the child is approached from a more 
individualistic perspective, reflecting the principles of freedom, justice and equality that 
were prevalent during this period. The intensification of nationalist sentiment in the 
context of the Balkan Wars led to an increased focus on instilling nationalist values in 
children (Karaca, 2013, pp. 120-126). 

This alteration in the perception of the child also influences the manner in which 
they are incorporated into literary works. It is challenging to ascertain whether the 
child’s world and their role within it were adequately represented in the literary works 
produced during the Ottoman Empire until the Tanzimat period (Oztan, 2009, p. 25). 
With the Tanzimat, however, the child begins to feature prominently in a range of 
literary works, including newspapers, magazines, poetry, short stories and novels. In 
Tanzimat literature, the influence of the Romantic movement resulted in an increased 
emphasis on the individual and a revaluation of the role of the family in child education. 
In the literature of the Intermediate Generation following the Tanzimat, there is a 
discernible sensitivity towards street children. In Servet-i Fundn, as was typical of the 
literary understanding of the period, the child is depicted as afflicted with disease. 
During the Second Constitutional Monarchy period, when individual and social relations 
were politicised, the focus was on the family and the education of the child. This was 
because the child was seen as an important step in the process of creating the ideal 
citizen. In the period of the War of Independence and the early years of the Republic, 
the world of children who are exposed to war conditions and therefore mature at an 
early age is depicted (Sinar, 1995, pp. 270-271). 


2. Child Characters in Omer Seyfettin’s Stories 

The Western-style short story, which was introduced to Turkish literature at the 
end of the Tanzimat Period and developed alongside Servet-i Funun, could not become 
a genre in which an author produced works independently until Omer Seyfettin. Omer 
Seyfettin, a seminal figure in the final phase of Turkish short story writing, gained 


prominence through his contributions to the Gencg Kalemler magazine. It has been 
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observed that writers in Turkey, who have gained recognition within the context of 
Turkish literature through the novel, have historically viewed the short story genre as 
a preliminary step towards the novel. With the exception of Ahmet Hikmet, who wrote 
limited short stories at certain intervals among the members of Servet-i Funun, Omer 
Seyfettin is the first writer in Turkish literature to turn storytelling into a profession. 
His contributions to the genre and success were instrumental in its evolution and the 
establishment of the short story as a distinct area of study within Turkish literature 
(Akyliz, 1979, pp. 184-185). 

Omer Seyfettin, who contributed a significant corpus of works to the Turkish 
literary canon between 1902, when he published his inaugural story, and his untimely 
demise in 1920, is a writer who captured the attention of his contemporaries by 
incorporating the nascent concerns and methodologies of Turkish nationalism into the 
realm of fiction (K6roglu, 2010, p. 356). Seyfettin’s writings and stories provide support 
for this process, offering a road map of Turkish nationalism based on political and 
military experiences. At this juncture, he seeks to reinvigorate the Turkish spirit in the 
younger generation, identifying children and young people as the seeds from which 
this renewal will flourish. “It is imperative that we cultivate a new generation of ‘new 
Turks’, who will face significant challenges in the future. We must instil in them the 
qualities of courage, strength, resilience, self-assurance and determination, and ensure 
that they do not succumb to the prevailing attitudes of cowardice, weakness, 
irritability, inferiority and defeatism that are prevalent in the Levantine region today.” 
He must instill in him the qualities of courage, strength, moderation, motivation, and 
victory. (2020b, p. 265). 

This sensitivity necessitates an examination of the ways in which the author 
incorporates children into his fiction, the roles he ascribes to them, and the priorities 
he establishes in his stories in which the principal character is a child. Omer Seyfettin 
features child characters in 22 of his narratives. In 13 of the stories, children are merely 
peripheral characters, whereas in nine of them, they are the focal point of the 


narrative, occupying the role of the main character. 
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Stories where the child is the main character 


Stories in which the child is a supporting character 


Ik Namaz Ihtiyarlikta mi Genclikte mi? 
Ant Uc Nasihat 

Falaka Acikli Bir Hikaye 

Kasagl Perili K6sk 

Ilk Cinayet Gurultu 


Primo Turk Cocugu [1] 


Tam Bir Gorus 


Primo Turk Cocugu [2] 


Efruz Bey’in Acik Hava Mektebi 


Bir Cocuk Aleko 


Beynamaz 


Elegimsagma 


Buse-i Mader 


Pembe Menekse 


Canakkale’den Sonra 
Bir Bol Iki 


Beyaz Lale 


Table 1: Omer Seyfettin’s stories in which he included child characters. 


In his works featuring children as supporting characters, Omer Seyfettin maintains a 
distance from the idea of children influencing the outcome of events through their feelings, 
thoughts, or actions. With the exception of 'Efruz Bey’in Acik Hava Mektebi”and 'Gurultu * 
which include educational content, Omer Seyfettin provides limited space for child 
characters. In the stories “Acikli Bir Hikaye” 'Beynamaz”, “Perili K6sk’% "Tam Bir G6riis”, 
“Uc Nasihat”, "ihtiyarlikta mi Genclikte mi?” “Buse-i Mader”, “Pembe Menekse”, 
“Canakkale’den Sonra”, “Bir Bolii Iki” and “Beyaz Lale” in the aforementioned stories, which 
address disparate themes, the characters, the majority of whom are in infancy or early 
childhood, play a marginal role in the narrative, with their feelings, thoughts, or actions 
having minimal impact on the plot. 

The narrative entitled “Elegimsagma” is distinguished from the other eight stories in 
which children are the principal characters by a number of notable features (Table 2). The 
narrative of “Elegimsagma” explores the experiences of a young girl on the precipice of the 
transition from childhood to adolescence, and the societal attitudes towards this 
developmental phase. In the remaining eight stories, the protagonist is a boy. 

In this context, the eight stories other than “Elegimsagma” can be categorised into two 
groups: those set in childhood in a climate of tranquillity and those set in childhood in a 


climate of war. The stories “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka”, “Kasagi” and “IIk Cinayet”, which 
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are situated within the category of childhood in a climate of tranquility, exhibit significant 
parallels to Omer Seyfettin’s personal recollections of his own childhood experiences. In the 
stories “Primo Turk Cocugu [1]”, “Primo Turk Cocugu [2]” and “Bir Cocuk Aleko” the world 


of children exposed to the conditions of war is interpreted through the lens of nationalist 


discourse. 
Stories where the child is the main character 
Childhood in a climate of tranquillity Childhood in a climate of war 
IIk Namaz Primo Turk Gocugu [1] 
Ant Primo Turk Cocugu [2] 
Falaka Bir Cocuk Aleko 
Kasadgl 
Ik Cinayet 


Table 2: Omer Seyfettin’s stories whose main character is a child 


2.1. Childhood in A Climate of Tranquillity 

Omer Seyfettin was born in Gdnen in 1884 to Mr. Sevki, who held the rank of 
captain in the Redif battalions at the time of his son’s birth. Subsequently, Mr. Sevki 
was reassigned to Inebolu and Ayancik. As a consequence of this transfer and his 
misbehaviour at school, Omer and his mother Mrs. Fatma were obliged to relocate to 
his grandfather’s mansion in Kocamustafapasa in Istanbul, where he continued his 
education at Mekteb-i Osmani, a private school in Aksaray. In order to instil discipline 
in his son, who had become disillusioned with the free and modern environment of the 
school, Mr. Sevki enrolled him as a boarder at the age of 13 in the class-1 mahsusa 
section of the Baytar Rustiye in Eyupsultan. Aka GUnduz, a former classmate, offers 
the following insights into Omer Seyfettin’s experience at the school: 
"The vigour of his intellect was already visible at that time, and he could not rest unless 
he showed a new work of genius that attracted attention every day. He was an original 
child.... Omer’s nickname changed according to his intellectual developments: Crazy, 
Poet Omer... 


(..) 
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He said whatever came to his mind, but he was not an evil child, he endeared himself 
to everyone, he was one of the best writers among us, he wrote plays, and he 
encouraged me to do the same.” (Alangu, 2017, pp. 55-56). 

Omer Seyfettin, who was educated in Istanbul while his father was on duty in Ayancik, 
describes his high school years as follows: “I was so happy while I was at school. 
Lessons, games, then chatter, then gymnastics! One day my eyes hurt. I was sent to 
my father for a change of air with the admonition, You will not read any books.” 
(2020b, p. 174). 

Tahir Alangu states that traces of “his father’s very harsh and unforgiving 
personality and the understanding of child education coming from the old patriarchal 
family order” can be found in Omer’s childhood stories, especially in the Génen period 
(2017, p. 23). Omer Seyfettin, when he was an officer in the army or in the troubled 
periods of his private life, “remembered this childhood paradise with longing, and 
although he sincerely took refuge in the warm memories of this paradise in his stories 
and poems, he never went to see it again” (2017, p. 39). Mr. Sevki’s harsh 
temperament and the fact that his mother comes from an enlightened, elite family 
have effects on Omer’s childhood. The fact that a significant part of his childhood was 
spent in Anatolia, that his father was an officer, and that his mother belonged to a 
cultured family have an effect on his schooling in Istanbul. Considering the whole of 
his childhood, it is possible to say that his family feeds him economically, socially and 
culturally. These factors also affected his relationship with his environment and Omer 
was mostly appreciated by his friends for his behaviour, appearance and interests. 
Omer Seyfettin’s stories that bear traces of his childhood days and paint a picture of 
his happy childhood universe are “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka”, “Kasagi” and “ilk 
Cinayet”. It is seen that the childhood period of his biography and the place, time, 
people and events in these five stories overlap to a great extent. Seyfettin published 
the first of these five stories, “IIk Namaz”, in 1905 and the last one, “ilk Cinayet”, in 
1919. Therefore, the first of these five stories, nourished by his childhood memories, 
was written at the age of 21 and the last at the age of 35. 

There are similarities between these childhood memories of the author and the 
main characters in the five stories. The main characters in “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka” 


and “Kasagi”, which take place in the provinces, are different from their friends in 
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terms of economic and social status. In these stories, their family, school and circle of 
friends treat them with kindness, while the children around them are often not shown 
this tolerance. Children other than the main characters receive more than their share 
of the inhumanity of their parents, teachers and friends, and ultimately their 
environment and conditions. The main characters, on the other hand, live their lives 
under the protection of a hidden hand, thanks to the abstract castles built by the family 
and themselves. While this safe space minimises the damage they will receive from 
the environment, it also paves the way for them to harm the environment. An 
important factor in the characters’ recollection of their childhood memories years later 
is the fact that they still cannot forget the damage they caused to their environment 
in the past. For instance, in the introduction of the story “IIk Cinayet”, this point is 
touched upon by referring to the past as follows: 

"Tam aman who has always lived in agony! This torment began almost as soon 
as I knew myself. Maybe I was not even four years old. After that, Iam still writhing 
in the endless torments of hell ignited in my conscience not by the evil things I have 
done, but even by the evil things I have thought. I could not forget any of the things 
that upset me. It is as if my memory was made only for pain...” (2020a, p. 1141). 
The tragic aspect of Omer Seyfettin’s stories, which are informed by his childhood 
memories, largely stems from this perspective. The aforementioned stories, which do 
not elaborate on the tragic aspects, are imbued with the unadulterated, carefree 
universe of childhood. Nevertheless, the narratives invariably conclude with an 
unforeseen calamity. In these stories, the seeds of tragedy are sown in the midst of 
seemingly absurd events. In the context of these stories, the recollection of a childhood 
devoid of tragedy is not a worthwhile endeavour, regardless of the joy it may hold. 

It is worthy of note that the final story in this group “IIk Cinayet” is concerned 
with the author’s exploration of the tragic aspects of the past, whereas the opening 
story, “IIk Namaz” published in 1905, presents a narrative that differs from that of the 
subsequent stories in the collection. In “IIk Namaz”, which does not conclude with a 
tragic outcome, the tragic aspect is the narrator’s longing for the pleasure of the 
moment with his mother, for the happy, unspoilt past, and a sadness that emerges 
not at the time of the incident but at the time of narration. In the stories “Ant”, 
“Falaka”, “Kasagi” and “IIk Cinayet” published between 1912 and 1919, the tragic 
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events occurred contemporaneously with the narrative time and constituted the 
subject matter thereof. 

In order to evaluate the intertwining of joy and sadness in these stories, it is 
necessary to consider the period in which the author lived. The period between 1912 
and 1919, which coincided with the decline of the Ottoman Empire, was characterised 
by significant political and social upheaval. Regional rebellions and conflicts, initially 
instigated by nationalist movements, escalated into a global war. The subsequent 
peace treaty imposed upon the Ottoman Empire resulted in the emergence of a new 
national resistance movement in Anatolia. Omer Seyfettin commenced his military 
service in Izmir in 1903 and subsequently continued his military service in the Balkan 
region in 1909. He left the army in 1911 with the payment of his compensation. 
Following the outbreak of the Balkan Wars, he was called to military service in October 
1912. He was subsequently captured by the Greeks in January 1912 and subsequently 
released from captivity in November 1913. He then left the army once more in February 
1914. 

Despite his very active life, Seyfettin expresses his ultimate desire in the story 
“Irtica Haberi”, which he told in 1909, based on his memoirs, as follows: “We discussed 
the future and literature as a means of temporarily alleviating the vague torment that 
was afflicting our souls. I informed him of my aspirations for what might have been 
the tenth occasion. Following the completion of twelve years of military service, I 
intended to resign and pursue a career in teaching. “After having spent my youth in 
the military, I aspired to spend my later years in educational establishments.” (2020a, 
p. 187). 

Omer Seyfettin, the individual who conceived the notion of departing from the 
military, ultimately relinquished his military service in the seventh year of his tenure, 
following the settlement of his indemnity by the Central General Assembly through the 
intermediary of Ziya Gékalp, a prominent figure within Ittihat Terakki (Yontem, 1947, 
p. 21). The author, who also engaged with political institutions in Thessaloniki through 
his contributions to the magazine Geng Kalemler and participation in meetings and 
seminars at Ittihat Terakki Club, expressed satisfaction with his role in supporting the 
party’s cultural policies (Alangu, 2017, pp. 368-373). 
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It is unsurprising that Omer Seyfettin, who was involved in the military and 
political spheres and held a sense of responsibility during a period when the defeats 
caused by the incompetence of the army and the political preferences of the Ittihat 
Terakki directly impacted the future of the state and the lives of its citizens, would be 
affected by these tragic results as an intellectual. It seems plausible to suggest that 
these experiences may have contributed to a certain restlessness in his literary output, 
manifesting as a tendency to move away from the status quo and explore new avenues 
of expression. When the difficulties he encountered in his personal life, particularly in 
his marriage, are taken into account, it can be argued that the narratives portraying 
the idyllic, vibrant childhood serve as the foundation for his pursuit of tranquility. In 
this context, it can be argued that the stories “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka”, “Kasagi” 
and “ilk Cinayet” represent a departure from the prevailing restlessness of the present 
and instead evoke a sense of nostalgia for happier times. 

In these narratives, in which childhood memories are recounted and children are 
the principal figures, a tragic occurrence is invariably situated within the context of 
vibrant, idyllic, and optimistic settings. The uninhibited and mischievous exploits of 
childhood result in the demise of a friend in “Ant” and a sibling in “Kasagi”. In “Falaka”, 
a schoolteacher is dismissed from his post, while in “IIk Cinayet”, a seagull chick 
perishes. While the story “IIk Namaz” may initially appear to diverge from the others 
in terms of its tragic content, an examination of the narrative reveals an emphasis on 
the loss of value experienced at the time of narration. 

While the portrayal of a blissful childhood in these narratives serves as a conduit for 
escapism from the present for Omer Seyfettin, the challenging circumstances of the 
present, shaped by the author’s personal experiences and the prevailing conditions of 
the era, appear to have fostered a proclivity towards engaging with the past, even as 
it is fraught with painful memories. Nevertheless, the idyllic, conflict-free childhood 
served as an effective means of evading the realities of the present, which was 
characterized by the pervasive presence of war and destruction, and a persistent sense 
of uncertainty and turmoil. In contrast, the tragic incidents depicted in the stories 
resonate with the author’s personal experiences and the challenges he faced in his 


own life. 
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Nevertheless, these narratives illustrate how joy and sadness permeate the realm 
of childhood, manifesting in the mundane occurrences of everyday life. The child 
protagonists do not exhibit any problematic relationships with their families or 
environments. Furthermore, they are not exposed to any war conditions, political, 
economic, or social destruction. The universe surrounding them is in a state of orderly 
functioning, and life is sustained in this environment of tranquility. In this cosmos, 
where adults serve as regulators, the child-parent relationship develops within the 
boundaries set by parents. In these narratives, children are depicted as discovering 
the world, overcoming challenges, rectifying mistakes and imperfections, and making 
new decisions under the guidance and oversight of their parents. Those children who 
do not perceive this process as an imposition experience life in an ordered universe. 
Such children act with the conviction that the difficulties they encounter and cause will 
be resolved by adults when they reach maturity. They are able to recognize, 
comprehend, and internalize the world that they encounter through their childish 
adventures. Conversely, parents facilitate children’s exposure to the vicissitudes of life 
and its underlying dynamics. 

At this point, different roles are assigned to the mother and father. Apart from 
“Kasaqi”, in “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka” and “IIk Cinayet”, the parent with whom the 
child main characters are in contact is mostly the mother. In the process of children 
getting to know the world and learning social rules, the mother is soft and the father 
is strict. The father figure, who appears mostly in “Kasagi”, is the image of fear in 
children due to his harsh attitude: “My father was very strict. One look from him would 
scare us.” (Seyfettin, 2020a, p. 1112). 

The father tends to respond to his children’s mistakes with disciplinary actions, 
and there is no possibility for family members to influence or modify his decisions. The 
climate of fear and punishment that the father creates prevents children from behaving 
honestly, and the father himself is forced to bear the negative consequences of his 
harsh attitude. There is a lack of communication based on love and compassion 
between the father, who seeks to maintain order through strict control, and the 
children. Even when the father is absent from the household and separated from his 
children, he attempts to establish order, functionality, and tranquility through the 


climate of fear he instills in them. 
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A comprehensive examination of the narratives “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka”, 


ALE 


“Kasagi” and “ilk Cinayet” reveals a consistent emphasis on the role of the mother as 
a source of compassion, support, and guidance. When children, who lack the capacity 
to anticipate the ramifications of their actions, confront challenges or unfavorable 
outcomes, the mother is tasked with the responsibility of providing solace, rectifying 
the issue, and ultimately, eliminating the problem. In “IIk Namaz”, the mother plays a 
pivotal role in conveying religious and cultural values to the child, thereby instilling a 


a 


sense of security and refuge. In “Kasagi” the maternal figure once again assumes the 
role of softening the father’s strict attitude. Similarly, in “Ant” the child turns to the 
mother to overcome the challenges he faces and to foster a sense of trust. In “Falaka”, 
the mother serves as a conduit of information, while in “IIk Cinayet”, she plays a pivotal 
role as both a character and a narrator, facilitating the child’s initial exposure to the 
broader world. 

"Yes, I wonder if I existed at the age of four. Before that I know nothing. How 
consciousness strikes us like a lightning that does not burn. Tolstoy remembers being 
put into a bath when he was only nine months old. His first feeling was one of pleasure! 
Mine began with a terrible agony. I remember myself for the first time on the Company 
ferry, it’s still in front of me: As if I had been born into the world at that moment, in 
my mother’s arms” (2020a, p. 1141). 

In “Ik Namaz” the protagonist evinces a profound recollection of the tranquility 
she once experienced with her mother, whom she regards with a sense of veneration, 
despite the passage of time. “My mother, from whose comfort I am now so far away, 
this body that I love most in the world, this body that I adore, this body that I adore 
only, here, I remember that fifteen years ago she initiated me into the practice of 
morning prayer.” (2020a, p. 60). 

Omer Seyfettin, particularly in his narratives “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka”, 
“Kasagi” and “IIk Cinayet”, which exhibit indications of his childhood experiences, 
appears to have depicted the mother as a more prominent figure than the father. It is 
challenging to ascertain the extent to which his personal experiences have shaped his 
work. However, it is noteworthy that his father was a military man, and that he 
exhibited a stern demeanor and maintained a distance from the family. It can be 


argued that the author, who eschews the portrayal of a positive female image in her 
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narratives, seeks to construct a positive maternal identity through the mother-child 
relationship, while relegating the father to a secondary role in these tales that bear the 
imprint of her own childhood memories. The mother is depicted as an emotionally 
close figure, characterised by feelings of compassion and mercy towards her children. 
This portrayal aligns with the regularity of the surrounding universe, which is depicted 


as a consistent and dependable force. 


2.2. Childhood in A Climate of War 

In the late 18th century, nationalism, which gained strength on political grounds, 
is regarded as a political ideology, a social movement, and a cultural phenomenon. In 
order to mitigate the impact of this ideology, which originated in Western Europe and 
subsequently spread to the Ottoman Empire’s own geographical region, the Ottoman 
state exhibited a series of tendencies. In order to achieve this, the Ottoman state 
espoused the ideologies of Ottomanism and Islamism. Ottomanism entailed the view 
of all subjects as equal citizens, whereas Islamism aimed to unite Muslim subjects with 
disparate ethnic backgrounds under the umbrella of the caliphate. When these 
strategies proved ineffective, the ideology of Turkism gained traction among some 
intellectuals (Smith, 1994, p. 163). 

Omer Seyfettin was an officer in the Ottoman army during a period of significant 
nationalist movements across the Ottoman Empire, particularly in the Balkans. The 
pursuit of independence by various ethnic groups led to the emergence of Turkism, an 
ideology that sought to unify these disparate ethnic groups under the umbrella of the 
Turkish nation. Nevertheless, it is evident that the notion of disseminating the tenets 
of nationalism, particularly those pertaining to language and culture, to a broader 
readership through literary works played a pivotal role in his decision to relinquish his 
post in the military. The narratives and essays he penned served to reinforce this 
resolution. 

In his work, Omer Seyfettin addresses the construction of national identity and 
nationalist ideology through the portrayal of both positive and negative characters. He 
attempts to circumvent the atmosphere of declaration that often characterizes anti- 
racist discourses by employing a direct and incisive approach in his nationalist 
discourse. The nationalist discourse in his stories is not exclusive to those imbued with 


nationalistic themes; it also manifests in social and satirical narratives. The author 
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ascribes value to the narratives, heroic stories, and myths that have survived in Turkish 
culture to this day, considering them an essential component of national identity. He 
underscores that individuals who are apathetic towards their own culture and values 
will ultimately align themselves with ideologies that are contrary to the national 
interest. Nevertheless, his perspective on nationalism is not unidimensional or 
inflexible. Rather, it is founded upon a methodology that eschews racial prejudice, 
contemplates human sensitivity, and upholds the legitimacy of ethnography (Aktas, 
2019, pp. 436-437). 

In his articles, Omer Seyfettin endeavors to elucidate the concept of nationalism, 
encouraging readers to embrace new ideas rather than complacency. He demonstrates 
a particular concern for the younger generation, underscoring the significance of the 
beliefs and aspirations of the younger generation. Indeed, the concluding passage of 
his article, “Yeni Lisan”, published in Geng Kalemler magazine in 1911, is dedicated to 
young people and addresses them directly. “O young people! O young people who are 
currently engaged in the arduous task of preparing for a future that may never come, 
confined to the narrow confines of outdated educational institutions! The 
responsibilities that you will undertake are considerable. “You will ensure the continued 
existence of a nation whose political and social viability is being undermined by a global 
consensus.” (Yeni Lisan, 1911, p. 6). 

In his intellectual and fictional texts, Omer Seyfettin endeavors to establish a 
national character in education. To this end, he endeavors to capture the essence of 
language, culture, and ideas surrounding the concept of a new language. His narratives 
are replete with content that offers a scathing critique of the prevailing understanding 
of education during that era. Consequently, all educational approaches and models 
must align with the cultural and national character of the Turkish people, eschewing 
imitation of Western culture (Kas, 2020, pp. 147-148). 

In his stories “Efruz Bey’in Acik Hava Mektebi”, “Bir Bélii Iki” and “Gurultu” Omer 
Seyfettin articulates his criticisms and approaches toward the education system. In 
these narratives, Omer Seyfettin directs his attention away from the children 
themselves and toward the ideas, attitudes, and behaviors of adults, who ultimately 
determine the quality of education that children will receive. In these stories, in which 


his critique of the education system is ideologically oriented, children and young people 
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are not the focal point of the narrative; rather, they are relegated to a passive role. 
The author's attention is directed towards the individuals and institutions that are 
responsible for establishing and enforcing the system. These children and young 
people are not in a position to challenge the structure and functioning of the system, 
to identify its flaws, or to object to its shortcomings. They are merely passive recipients 
of the system’s components. 

In the stories “Primo Turk Cocugu [1]”, “Primo Tiirk Cocugu [2]” and “Bir Cocuk 
Aleko” children are the primary characters and are situated within the broader context 
of childhood in a climate of war. These narratives collectively explore the role of 
children and their nationalist sensitivities. In the 1911 publication “Primo Turk Cocugu 
[1]” the author examines the impact of the Italian invasion of Tripolitania on an Italian 
mother, a Turkish father, and their son Primo. In “Primo Turk Cocugu Primo [2]”, 
published in 1914, the author examines the impact of the Greek occupation of 
Thessaloniki in the aftermath of the Balkan War on a Turkish boy named Primo, who 
has changed his name to Oguz. In “Bir Cocuk Aleko” the author examines the courage 
of a young boy who demonstrated heroism on the Gallipoli Front during the First World 
War. 

Omer Seyfettin, an intellectual who served in the Balkans as an officer in the 
army, participated in the Canakkale Front trip, which was organized by the Ministry of 
War for writers, poets, and journalists to make observations. It can thus be posited 
that the author has already had the opportunity to experience the locations referenced 
in the texts “Primo Turk Cocugu [1]”, “Primo Turk Cocugu [2]” and “Bir Cocuk Aleko”. 
The author's choice to position children as the primary figures in “Primo Turk Cocugu 
[1]”, “Primo Turk Cocugu [2]” and “Bir Cocuk Aleko” represents a departure from his 
typical emphasis on the nuances of nationalism. The initial aspect that commands 
attention in these narratives is the impact of conflict and circumstances on the living 
environments of the characters, ultimately leading to the dissolution of familial 
cohesion. 

In these three narratives, the child protagonists, who are exposed to the adverse 
effects of the war, are endowed with the capacity to analyze events with a depth of 
comprehension that surpasses that of their peers and to cultivate dispositions in 


accordance with the circumstances. While adults may be inclined to accept the 
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impositions of the enemy without question, children tend to adopt a rebellious and 
determined attitude in response. The circumstances have facilitated a rapid maturation 
process, whereby the innocent, unhurried, and carefree world of childhood has been 
replaced by a new concept of homeland: “At this juncture, the value of his own mortal 
life was nullified. He should have made the ultimate sacrifice for the greater cause of 
Turkishness.” (Seyfettin, 2020a, p. 403). 

The child protagonists, depicted as emblems of the resurgence of the Turkish 
spirit, demonstrate unwavering resolve in their willingness to sacrifice their lives and 
take action to forestall the triumph of the adversary. These individuals do not ascribe 
value to the individual life; rather, they seek to make a mark on history by taking action 
in the public and national spheres. In “Primo Turk Cocugu [2]” Oguz devises a plan to 
attack enemy troops occupying Thessaloniki. In “Bir Cocuk Aleko”, Ali infiltrates enemy 
territory on the Gallipoli Front and detonates a bomb. The author positions both 
characters outside of the realm of inertia and the spirit of acceptance. Instead, the 
transition to action is attributed to children rather than adults. This is based on the 
idea that the Turkish spirit will come to life again in the younger generation. While the 
life experiences of adults, which are characterised by a sense of defeat and despair, 
lead them to interpret the present with a surrenderist understanding, children, whose 
minds are not constrained by the pessimistic experiences of the past, perceive every 
step of the enemy as degrading and exclude all elements that evoke the enemy and 
are associated with him. 

At this juncture, Omer Seyfettin provides children with a level of consciousness 
and sensitivity that surpasses that of adults. In “Primo Turk Cocugu [1]”, the Italian 
invasion of Tripolitania has a profound impact on Primo and his father, marking the 
inception of their national identity formation. In “Primo Tiirk Cocugu [2]” Primo selects 
a new appellation for himself: He is given the name Oguz. At his son’s suggestion, the 
father hires Turkish servants to replace the Greek servants, including cooks and maids, 
in the house. Oguz, who is reluctant to concede Thessaloniki without a fight, 
clandestinely devises a strategy to demonstrate that Turks are not acquiescent to the 
occupation. In “Bir Cocuk Aleko” Ali, who conceals his identity by persuading the 
Greeks that he is a Greek and his name is Aleko, enters a period of national awakening 


as he observes their genuine intentions. His primary objective is to reunite with his 
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family. However, as he observes the Greeks pursuing their own agendas, he begins to 
identify with the national cause. He persuades the military leaders that he can infiltrate 
the Turkish unit and gather intelligence from enemy territory. He ultimately sacrifices 
himself for the greater good by detonating an explosive device within the enemy’s 
command center. 

At all these stages, children demonstrate a level of determination that exceeds 

the knowledge, experience, and expertise of adults. While adults are compelled to 
confront the legacy of past defeats, children, who are not burdened by such historical 
setbacks, are driven to take action to transform the present circumstances. Their agility 
and determination signal the rebirth of the great Turkish spirit in the new generation 
and new life. As Seyfettin (2020a, p. 236) notes, enemy attacks and occupations often 
serve as the catalyst for significant revolutionary movements. 
Omer Seyfettin, who espouses the view that women play a role in the formation of 
national identity, depicts female characters, whom he incorporates into his narratives 
to a limited extent, in a manner that is negative and passive. Despite assigning a role 
to women in the construction of Turkish identity, Omer Seyfettin does not refrain from 
attributing the failure to women and points to the father as the primary determinant 
of the child’s identity (Argunsah, 2017, pp. 65-71). 

In the story group “childhood in a climate of war”, the level of awareness of the 
child main characters, their self-confidence that does not require a foundation, their 
consciousness activated by nationalist sensitivity, and their orientation towards action 
also determine their relations with their parents. Given that the father plays a pivotal 
role in shaping a child’s identity, it is crucial to highlight the significance of the father 
figure in this group of stories. In these narratives, which are pervaded by a nationalist 
sentiment, children are the arbiters of the trajectory of their relations with their parents 
and evince a greater proximity to the paternal figure. In “Primo Turk Cocugu [1]” and 
its sequel “Primo Tiirk Cocugu [2]” the child’s proximity to the father increases in 
tandem with the enemy's occupation of the land. While national sentiment prompts a 
rapprochement between the child and the father, it also results in the exclusion of the 
Italian mother. The enemy facilitated a reconciliation between the father and son on 
a nationalist platform. This resulted in a spiritual purification for the pair, as well as 
the realisation of their aspiration to expel the enemy from their homeland. This was to 
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be achieved by first cleansing the foreign elements within their own household. Foreign 
domestic workers, particularly Italian mothers, were dismissed from their posts, 
foreign items were discarded, and national sentiments became more pronounced in 
their cognitive schemas. The factor that advanced the emotional intimacy between 
Primo’s father and him to a more profound level resulted in the severing of the mother’s 
bond with her son. Italy’s efforts to occupy Ottoman territory resulted in the Italian 
mother no longer having the opportunity to embrace her son with affection. The 
mother and child regarded this distance as a prerequisite for national sensitivity. The 
Italian spirit is exemplified in the character of Grazia, who finds herself torn between 
the happiness of her family and her sense of nationality. Primo, whose identity is 
shaped by his father, responds to the enemy’s invasion attempt by rejecting his 
mother. 

His father, Kenan, a member of the Italian Masonic Lodge in Thessaloniki, had 
previously regarded the West with admiration. However, he did not perceive a need 
to teach his son, Primo, Turkish. Furthermore, he based his life, particularly his choice 
of wife, on his efforts to align with Western norms. Primo, whose mother was Italian 
and whose father was a Western admirer, was raised in a family environment that was 
predominantly influenced by Western culture. The Italian occupation of Tripolitania, 
while it undermined the decisive position of the mother in the family, initiated the 
awakening of the father and son. The woman’s role in directing her husband and son 
was no longer as influential. The concept of family happiness ceased to be a priority 
for the mother, who did not renounce her Italian and Christian identity, and for the 
father and son, who came to fully embrace their Turkish and Muslim identity. The 
evolution that culminated in the mother’s departure from the family constituted a 
pivotal moment in the rapprochement between father and son. The approach of 
organizing relations through identities led the son to select the Turkish father over the 
Italian mother. The identity of Primo, who elects to remain with his father, is elucidated 
through an examination of his sentiments, beliefs, and conduct, which collectively 
demonstrate his embodiment of the Turkish identity. 

Nevertheless, although Primo (Oguz) develops a close relationship with his father, he 
remains largely autonomous in his thoughts and actions. He evinces a comparable 


interest to his father in the social and political issues that his father emphasizes. At 
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this juncture, the age difference and the father-son dynamic recede into the 
background. Instead, the two Turks’ shared inclination towards the country’s problems 
and the future of the homeland emerges as the primary concern. Oguz disregards the 
directives of his imprisoned father and instead exercises his own judgment, developing 
a heightened awareness, sensitivity, and fortitude that enable him to implement his 
own plan of action. 

The changes observed in Primo are also evident in Aleko, the protagonist of “Bir 

Cocuk Aleko”, albeit to a lesser extent. At the outset of the narrative, Aleko’s (Ali) 
principal objective is to reunite with his family, who had evacuated their village in the 
wake of the war. Upon encountering Greek nationals on his journey to reunite with his 
family, Aleko forms a complex emotional response to their aspirations. Despite initially 
seeking to reach his loved ones, he finds himself drawn into a period of shared 
residence with these individuals, during which his national identity begins to emerge. 
Subsequently, the objective of locating his family becomes moot, and the resolve to 
safeguard the homeland takes shape. He proceeds to enter the enemy lines, gather 
intelligence, and ultimately destroy the enemy headquarters with the bomb in his 
possession, all of which he has designed and executed himself. 
Following the phase of national awakening, both Primo and Aleko demonstrate a 
willingness to adopt mature attitudes and take decisive action when necessary. Both 
are not content with merely substituting love of homeland for longing for home; Primo 
formulates a plan of action, while Aleko makes the ultimate sacrifice. The desire of 
children to take action without the need for the opinion or approval of adults is driven 
by their aspiration to make the ultimate sacrifice for the benefit of Turkishness and the 
state, ensuring a legacy of prosperity and peace. 

In Omer Seyfettin, “The ideals of nations are always offensive.” (2020b, p. 459). 
Primo (Oguz) and Aleko (Ali), the epitome of this approach in the new generation, are 
characters who engage in action. In contrast to the attitudes of passivity and 
acquiescence, these child protagonists take action in their aspiration to alter the 
circumstances. Omer Seyfettin, who gained prominence through his heroic narratives 
shaped by the nationalist sentiments of the era and the context of war, employs 


children as a vehicle for nationalist discourse in these three stories. 
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Conclusion 


In Western society, the child’s role in the family and social structure, as well as 
its presence in cultural and literary discourse, became increasingly significant following 
the 18th century. The child’s prominent position in Turkish literature gained significant 
momentum with the Tanzimat reforms. At the beginning of the 20th century, the rise 
of nationalism led to a shift in perspective regarding the child, with the ideology 
influencing the way the child was viewed. The period during which Omer Seyfettin 
composes his narratives coincides with a surge in nationalist sentiments pertaining to 
the upbringing and education of children. 

Omer Seyfettin, a seminal figure in the development of the short story as a genre 

in Turkish literature, articulated his perspectives on Turkish nationalism through his 
literary works. In this context, his stories reflect a search for a new way of life in a 
period of political and social upheaval, characterised by the collapse of empires and 
the strengthening of the concept of the nation-state. To this end, he endeavors to 
cultivate a novel awareness, particularly among children and young adults. 
The existing literature includes studies on the educational value of Omer Seyfettin’s 
stories, the relevance of his work to children, and the portrayal of children in some of 
his stories. Conversely, no study has employed a comprehensive approach to examine 
the positioning of child protagonists within his narratives. In our study, we conducted 
a comprehensive analysis of all the author's stories. Our investigation focused on the 
relationships between the characters in stories featuring child main characters and 
their immediate and extended social environments, their perceptions of life, their levels 
of consciousness, their concerns, and their differences in priorities. Our findings 
revealed that the author's life and the circumstances of the period significantly 
influenced the formation of these characters. 

The author incorporates a child character into twenty-two narratives, with nine 
of these stories featuring the child as the primary protagonist. The remaining eight 
stories, excluding “Elegimsagma” can be classified into two distinct groups. In this 
context, with regard to the integrity of the content, the stories “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, 
“Falaka”, “Kasagi” and “IIk Cinayet” are examined within the context of childhood in a 


climate of tranquility. The remaining three stories “Primo Turk Cocugu [1]", “Primo 
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Turk Cocugu [2]” and “Bir Cocuk Aleko” were analyzed under the heading of childhood 
in a climate of war. 

In the stories “IIkk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka”, “Kasagi” and “IIk Cinayet” children 
are the primary characters. These stories bear traces of Omer Seyfettin’s childhood 
memories and are situated within the context of childhood, depicted in a tranquil 
manner. The children who appear as main characters exhibit a lack of emotional, 
cognitive, behavioral, or perceptual capacities that extend beyond the boundaries of 
child consciousness. The feelings, thoughts, and actions of these children, who are the 
focal points of the fiction, are consistent with their age-appropriate cognitive 
development. Parents have established a secure environment for children to gain 
familiarity with the external world. The issues encountered by the children and the 
harm they cause are primarily rectified by the mother’s compassion and, on occasion, 
the father’s authority. In the orderly, calm, and acceptable universe constructed by 
adults, instances of children’s mischief introduced a degree of sadness and, on 
occasion, joy. 

The stories “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka”, “Kasagi” and “Ilk Cinayet” show that the 
author wanted to get away from the negative conditions of the time and his private 
life. The fact that these stories mostly end with a sad case shows that the author, who 
witnessed political, military and social dilemmas and could not find peace and 
tranquility in his private life, could not get rid of the influence of the present. The 
restlessness of the present facilitated the infiltration of tragic events into the stories of 
the past, making evident the feeling that the tragic cannot be escaped. Despite these 
tragic endings, the longing for the pure, playful world of childhood dominates the 
stories. 

The stories “Primo Turk Cocugu [1]”, “Primo Turk Cocugu [2]” and “Bir Cocuk 
Aleko”, in which children are chosen as the main characters and which reflect Omer 
Seyfettin’s observations and experiences during and after his time as an officer and 
which are considered within the group of “childhood in a climate of war”, have serious 
differences from the first group of stories in terms of content, fiction, atmosphere and 
the perception levels of the characters. Omer Seyfettin, in the group of stories entitled 
“childhood in a climate of war”, searched for ways to revive and mobilize the Turkish 


spirit in the younger generation. In this context, the child protagonists of the 
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“childhood in a climate of war” story group are equipped with a consciousness, 
sensitivity and ideal beyond those of the “childhood in a climate of tranquillity” story 
group. The children, the main characters of the stories of childhood in a climate of 
war, who are deprived of the possibility of living their childhood, have a consciousness 
that does not submit to the environment of occupation and war and sees the defense 
of the homeland as a primary issue. This situation made it necessary to reorganize 
child-parent relationships, and the strong mother-child bond observed in the first group 
of stories was replaced by a father-child rapprochement in the second group of stories. 
The characters in the initial group of narratives matured within the typical experiences 
of childhood. The serene atmosphere of the universe portrayed in these narratives 
permitted the children to be nurtured with maternal compassion rather than paternal 
protection and guidance. In contrast, fostering a close relationship with the mother 
enabled children to express their emotional vulnerability. 

In contrast, the children in the second story group observed the dissolution and 
deterioration of familial cohesion under the duress of extraordinary circumstances. In 
light of their exposure to the environment of occupation and war, these characters 
effectively substituted the defense of the homeland for all kinds of pursuits and desires 
specific to childhood. They demonstrated their approach with courage and maturity. 
While adults tend to accept unfavorable conditions, these children resisted the 
impositions, sought to change the conditions, and took action in this direction. In 
contrast, the harsh military and political conditions fostered a closer relationship 
between the child and the father. In both story groups, all of the child protagonists 
were male. It was observed that these children established closeness with the mother 
in a climate of tranquility and with the father in a climate of war. 

It was observed that the self-narrator was preferred in a group of stories about 
childhood in a climate of tranquility, namely “IIk Namaz”, “Ant”, “Falaka”, “Kasagi” and 
“{Ik Cinayet”. In these stories, the character-external world relationship is enriched to 
a certain extent with these memories. In the stories “Primo Turk Cocugu [1]”, “Primo 
Turk Cocugu [2]” and “Bir Cocuk Aleko” the author-narrator is introduced as a 
character situated within the context of childhood in a climate of war. This illustrates 
that the shift in thematic focus is also reflected in the narrator’s preferences. In 


contrast, the characters in the stories of childhood in a climate of tranquility, which 
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rely heavily on the author's childhood memories, are depicted in a realistic manner and 
in harmony with the external world. In contrast, the stories of childhood in a climate 
of war illustrate the imposition of nationalist ideology on child characters. It can 
therefore be argued that Omer Seyfettin employs the self-narrator in the collection of 
stories about childhood in a tranquil setting, which is primarily focused on the human 
experience, and the author-narrator in the series of stories about childhood in a war- 
torn environment, which serves to justify his ideological stance. 

The late 19th and early 20th centuries left a profound impact on Omer Seyfettin, 
shaping his perception of children during that era. His narratives, which evince traces 
of his own childhood memories, resonate with the world of children residing in the 
context of the Ottoman Empire preceding the Second Constitutional Monarchy. These 
stories, which are situated within the context of childhood and characterized by a 
climate of tranquility, offer children an organized and structured universe. Conversely, 
the narratives of childhood in a context of conflict, which encompass the developments 
subsequent to the Second Constitutional Monarchy, seek to instill a sense of optimism 
for recovery through the agency of children in a period when the territorial integrity of 
the homeland is threatened. The characters in question, who espouse nationalist 
rhetoric, present an appearance that is consistent with the perception of children 


during the period in question. 
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